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CHAPTER XX. 


It was a windy March morning, and 
Humphrey Cornish, alone in his studio, 
cast an anxious glance up at the dark 
sky, which was visible through his win- 
dow. He cast an anxious glance, also, at 
the door, as though he expected some one, 
and then he returned to his contemplation 
of the canvas before which he was 
standing. 

Nearly two years had passed since he 
had sketched for Selma thoze dresses for 
Pauline which she had never worn; but 
Humphrey was as little altered as was the 
room in which be stood. There were a 
few additional beauties about the room, in 
the shape of valuable artistic properties. 
Its owner was an A.R.A, now, and his 
financial difficulties were a thing of the 
past. Humphrey’s face was a little more 
thoughtful, a little more worn. As he 
stood there looking at his picture, its ex- 
pression was one of concentration, thought, 
and even of painful effort; but in spite of 
this, the impression conveyed curiously by 
both studio and painter was one of peace, 
of human thought, and work at its finest 
and least demonstrative. The two years 
had passed quickly for Humphrey. Time 
was marked for him mainly by the work 
he did in it, and the work he did faded 
into insignificance in his eyes as soon as 
it was accomplished, and the work that 
lay before him took its place. 





He was still looking at his picture when 
the opening of the door made him turn 
his head, and Helen came in. 

“She will be down directly, dear!” she 
said, 

It was a plumper, graver, more 
matronly Helen to whom the two years 
past had been too full of experiences to 
allow of their seeming quick in the living, 
or short in the looking back. The pretty 
blue eyes had lost their girlishness and 
were deeper and sweeter; her voice was 
fuller aud older, and though she looked as 
happy as ever, it was the happiness of a 
woman, not of a girl. There was a little 
Helen upstairs, a very little Helen indeed, 
with brown eyes, and bright curly hair, 
and Helen wondered now how she had 
ever thought herself happy without the 
gift those baby hands had brought her. 

She came up to Humphrey and stood by 
his side looking, as he had been looking, at 
the picture, 

“Have you much more to do?” she 
said, “It looks to me finished.” 

“Not much. I could do it in an hour 
or two.” 

“Tt always makes me feel as if I 
wanted to cry!” said Helen, looking at it 
as though she were trying to understand 
what it was that could have such a very 
unusual effect on her. 

The subject of the picture was taken 
from “Cymbeline,” and there was only one 
figure in it—Imogen, who had apparently 
just risen from the rough stone by which 
she stood with an open letter in her 
hand, The figure was perfect in pose, 
the colouring and arrangement exqui- 
site; but the power of the picture, the 
power which went straight to Helen’s 
womanliness and touched it as no mere 
beauty could have done, lay in the face, 
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The features were Selma’s—Selma’s with 
the beauty of a noble womanhood added 
to them, but the expression was Imogen’s. 
The eyes, which seemed to meet the eyes 
of every one who looked at the picture, 
were wide and dark with anguish, and 
the beautiful lips were parted as if to speak. 
And every line of the white, lovely face 
seemed to radiate innocence, and simple, 
womanly dignity and grief. 

“It is Selma’s features that touch you,” 
said Humphrey, quietly, studying his 
wife’s face as she looked at the picture. 
His work on that picture had been his 
life for months past, and he dared not trast 
the unconscious criticism which Helen’s 
face conveyed. But Helen shook her 
head. 

“No!” she said. “It’s not that. I 
don’t think it’s quite so like Selma as it 
was. I mean she isn’t quite so like it 
somehow.” She paused a moment, look- 
ing into the pictured face. ‘She is so 
good,” she said, softly, and sympathetically 
speaking of the pictured face, as though it 
were a living woman. “She is so good, 
and it’s so dreadful for her.” 

She stood a moment longer and then 
turned away, and Humphrey said: 

“Tt is getting very late, Nell.” 

“T know!” she said, “She is really 
coming. She says she was so late last 
night that she couldn’t get up this morning. 
She sent a note down to the theatre in- 
stead of going to rehearsal. I’m so glad 
the sittings are over, Humphrey. She 
has been tiresome about them lately.” 

“You forget that it is very kind of her 
to sit to me at all,” remarked Humphrey, 
quietly. 

Helen laughed. ‘I’m always forget- 
ting all kinds of things about her,” she 
said, and then her smile died out rather 
suddenly. “I feel as though I hardly 
knew her,” sho said, with a little sigh. 

Humphrey made no answer; he was 
studying his picture again, but this time 
rather absently. A few minutes later 
the door was opened with a quick, im- 
perious touch on the handle, and Selma 
came in, 

Helen had said that she felt as though 
she hardly knew her sister, and it was 
not strange that she should feel so ; Selma 
was so entirely and indescribably altered 
that only the features of the Selma of two 
years before seemed to be left. Her eyes 
were large and beautiful as ever, but the 
dreaming youthfulness was gone, and they 
were brilliint and eloquent with the bril- 





liancy and eloquence which is conscious of 
its own effect; the lovely mouth was 
lovely still—lovelier, some people thought, 
for the new expression into which the 
girlish curves had subsided. In her 
carriage, in her every movement and 
gesture there was an added something 
which separated the new Selma im- 
measurably from the old, and the some- 
thing was perhaps a gain ; if she were more 
self-conscious, she was also more finished 
and perfect in manner. Bat in her face, 
lovely as it was, though the latent power 
had certainly developed, there was as 
certainly something lost; the depth and 
dignity of expression which should have 
strengthened, in the course of that deve- 
lopement, had nearly disappeared. She was 
a little thinner, and she was looking rather 
pale and dark about the eyes this morning 
as if from fatigue. Miss Selma Malet had 
been for nearly two years one of “‘society’s” 
most distinguished features, and there were 
times when her physical strength was tried 
by her life. 

“Tm late, Humphrey,” she said, care- 
lessly, as she went up to the fire by which 
Helen was sitting and held out to the 
blaze two slender, delicate hands, on which 
were some beautiful rings in these days. 
‘T’m afraid you’ve been waiting for me.” 

“I’m afraid you will be very glad to 
think that I shall not have to ask you for 
another sitting,” answered Humphrey. 

“ Really?” returned Selma; and then, 
as a sound from upstairs called Helen out 
of the room, she turned and moved idly to 
where Humphrey was standing. “So she 
is nearly finished,” she said, looking criti- 
cally at the picture; “nearly finished. 
Are you under the impression that you 
have painted—me, Humphrey ? ” 

She spoke the last pronoun with a 
curious emphasis, proud, laughing, and 
serious, and she looked at him as she 
spoke with an imperious demand which 
was not all affected. The picture was in- 
tended for the Academy, and it had origi- 
nated in a suggestion made towards the 
close of the last season that Miss Malet’s 
portrait must be in next year’s Exhibition. 
The suggestion had been eagerly taken up 
by two very fashionable portrait painters ; 
but Selma had said no to both of them. 
Humphrey should paint her, she declared 
at home. Humphrey should paint her and 
become the fashion ; and Humphrey had 
smiled quietly and considered her atten- 
tively as he said : 

“T am nota portrait painter, Selma.” 
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Selma, however, was not accustomed to 
having her word gainsaid, and she had 
apparently set her heart on having her 
own way in this case. 

“‘Nonsense, Humphrey!” she said. 
“You have painted me heaps of times, 
Paint me in character if you like.” And 
Humphrey, with his artist eyes on the 
face and figure before him, had stipu- 
lated that the picture must be painted 
after his own fashion, and had asked her 
to sit to him as Imogen—a subject he 
had long had in his mind. 

He looked at her now with the same 
attentive, rather sad, expression on his 
face as he said : 

“Ts it less like you than you expected?” 

“My dear Humphrey,” she returned 
with a little laugh, “it’s an admirable 
picture, and I hope it will be a great 
success ; but really any model would have 
answered the purpose quite as well as I 
have done; and one of the regular men 
might as well have painted me, for any 
good it will do you from that point of 
view. It isn’t in the least like me.” 

“What is the matter with it ?” he asked, 
taking up his palette as she turned away 
and walked to the raised dais, She stopped 
and looked back, first at the picture, and 
then into a long looking-glass let into the 
wall, which faced her as she stood. She 
was dressed in Imogen’s dress, and her 
beautiful hair, as it fell about her, was the 
hair that Humphrey had painted; but 
these trifling points of similarity, and the 
superficial likeness of the features, seemed 
to make the deeper contrast only sharper. 
She stood a moment, looking from the 
glass to the picture and back again, and a 
faint colour came to her cheeks. 

“ You have painted a different woman,” 
she said, and then she turned away again, 
and posed herself in silence. The silence 
lasted a long time. Humphrey worked 
on, growing every moment more absorbed, 
and something in the stillness, or the atmo- 
sphere of the place, seemed to depressSelma. 
She sighed a little, and moved restlessly. 

* Are you tired ?” said Humphrey. 

“A little,” she answered, absently. 
Then rousing herself, she said, quickly: 
“T beg your pardon, Humphrey. Did I 
fidget? Is that better?” There was 
another pause, and then she said: “I am 
afraid I have been troublesome about the 
sittings, Humphrey ; but I am very sorry 
that this is the last.” 

“They have been more of a tie than you 
expected, I am afraid.” 





Selma laughed. 

‘That means, I suppose, that you could 
wish I had considered them more of a 
tie,” she said. “Life is such a rush, 
Humphrey. Last season hardly seemed 
to have begun before it was over; the 
summer vanished before I knew the season 
had gone; and now it’s March before I 
seem to be well settled into November. 
The last eighteen months have gone in a 
kind of flash.” 

She paused a moment, but Humphrey 
did not answer; and after a minute or 
two she went on, with another little 
laugh : 

‘* There is no rush about you, Humphrey. 
You’ve no idea how quiet and peaceful 
you seem in here, or how soothing the 
sittings have been. I am very sorry this 
is the last,” she repeated, with another 
sigh. 

* Do you want soothing, Selma?” 

“Well,” she said, with a gaiety which 
was perhaps a little forced, I am bound 
to say that I never feel the need except 
when I am undergoing the process. I 
become conscious then that it is a very 
long time since I was not too busy to 
think; but, after all, what would one 
have? One must go with the times ; and 
it is hardly for me to quarrel with life, 
is it?” 

She turned to him as she spoke, re- 
gardless of her pose in her brilliant con- 
sciousness of her success, and instead of 
answering, he said, quietly : 

“Turn your head to the right, please,” 
Then as she obeyed with a quick, petulant 
movement, ‘Thank you,” he observed, 
and painted on in silence, until she said, 
in quite a different tone of voice : 

“Do you want to keep me long to-day ?” 

“* How long can you give me %” 

Selma hesitated. 

“There are some people eoming to tea,” 
she said. ‘“ And I have to dress, you see, 
Will another half-hour be enough ?” 

‘Quite enough, thank you. Don’t wear 
yourself out, Selma, before the season 
fairly begins.” 

“And don’t be late, Selma, this after- 
noon,” said Helen, who had come into the 
room in time to hear Selma’s last speech. 
Last time you asked people to tea I had 
to talk to half-a-dozen friends of yours I 
didn’t know at all for nearly half an hour, 
and we none of us enjoyed it.” 

‘*Selma’s friends,” as she called some 
three-score of Selma’s society acquaintances 
indiscriminately, were something of a trial 
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to Helen. She had vaguely understood 
last season that Selma was a great success ; 
that she was always going out; that she 
knew everybody, and that everybody 
knew her; and she had taken a delighted 
pride in all her sister’s proceedings. When 
Selma said carelessly that there were 
“some people” who would like to call, 
she had assented with alacrity, and was 
rather disappointed at first that Selma 
allowed so few visitors. “I can’t have 
you overwhelmed, dear,” she had said to 
Helen. And before very long Helen found 
the occasional afternoons, and the dozen 
or so of people who came to them, quite 
as much as she cared for, unfailing delight 
as it was to her to see Selma the centre of 
attention. She never said as much, even 
to herself; but she was conscious of a 
secret antipathy to ‘‘Selma’s friends,” one 
and all. ‘They make her seem so far 
away,” she said to herself. 

In spite of Helen’s words to her on the 
subject of punctuality, several people had 
arrived that afternoon before Selma came 
downstairs. Helen was talking to Julian 


Heriot, who came very occasionally to 
Selma’s afternoons, and to a lady as to 
whose name she was entirely in the dark, 


and glancing with anxious eyes towards 
the door, sorely divided between dread of 
the appearance of more “people” and hope 
of the appearance of Selma. 

“My sister has been sitting to my 
husband all the morning,” she said, apolo- 
getically, as her fears were realised and she 
had to receive Nora Glynn, a pet aversion 
of hers. ‘She will be here in a moment, 
I hope.” 

And then to her inexpressible relief the 
door opened again, and she subsided be- 
hind the tea-table as Se]ma’s entrance took 
all further responsibility off her hands. 

Selma was evidently quite accustomed 
and quite prepared to talk to half-a-dozen 
people at once—or rather to let them talk 
to her, for she did not exert herself in the 
least. She wore one of the frocks which 
were a constant source of admiration to 
Helen—a hybrid between fashion and 
art, in which she looked far more brilliantly 
beautiful than in the dress in which 
Humphrey had painted her as Imogen. 
Her self-possession, though it was the self- 
possession of self-consciousness now, was 
absolutely perfect. 

During the next hour Helen’s little draw- 
ing-rocm seemed full to ove: flowing, though 
there were never more than a dozen people 
at atime in it, They came by twos and 





threes, were polite even to the verge of 
patronage to the mistress of the house, 
laughed and chatted with Selma and went 
away again to be replaced by others. 
Every one who came knew every one else, 
every one who came was easy and amiable 
with the consciousness that it was an in- 
formal function to which many who would 
have liked to come, did not come, not 
being invited. 

* How go the rehearsals, Miss Malet?” 
asked Julian Heriot, as he brought her a 
cup of tea in a temporary lull. 

She took it from him with a smile of 
thanks. “I am very glad to see you, 
Mr. Heriot,” she said. ‘I thought you 
did not mean to come. Sit down and 
talk to me.” 

He did not take the chair her gesture 
indicated, but stood looking down at her 
as he said : 

“Did I say I should not come? That 
was very rude of me.” 

Selma laughed, a pretty, low, musical 
laugh, which was as new in her as the 
expression of her eyes as she looked up at 
him, 

“You generally are rude, in a quiet, 
sarcastic way, don’t you know?” she said. 
“One is so used to it from you. The 
rehearsals? Oh, they are dreadfully tire- 
some,” 

‘Don’t you like your part?” enquired 
Nora Glynn, who had just come up to say 
good-bye. 

“It isn’t a part,” returned Selma with a. 
little shrug of her shoulders, ‘‘ There’s one: 
scene with which I suppose I must try 
and do something, but really I haven't 
troubled much about it yet.” 

“You've been busy about your frocks, I 
suppose,” said Miss Glynn, interestedly. 
**T hear they are wonderful. But what a 
trouble one has with them !” 

Selma turned a serenely-surprised face 
upon the other. ‘I did not know you 
had a voice in the matter,” she said. “I 
thought all your things were chosen by 
the management. Yes, my frocks are 
rather nice, I think, and I’m thankful to 
say they are nearly ready.” 

Nora Glynn had flushed angrily under 
Selma’s eyes, and she held out her hand 
to say good-bye. 

*]’m so glad,” she said, recovering her- 
self valiantly. ‘Oh, by-the-bye, have you 
heard what a success the girl in America 
has made with your part in ‘Shadows’! 
I hear it is quite a hit. Isn’t it extra- 
ordinary? I should have said there was 
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nothing to be done with it! Good-bye, 
Mr. Heriot. Good-bye again, Miss Malet.” 

‘Shadows ” was the play which had run 
all through the last season at John Tyrrell’s 
theatre. Miss Malet had failed to do any- 
thing in it but look like a vision of perfect 
beauty ; it was a miserable part, every one 
had said. 

As Nora Glynn turned away, Selma 
looked up at Heriot, with a calm little 
smile, and said : 

“How she enjoyed telling me that! 
How she hates me !” 

“You were rather hard on her,” an- 
swered Heriot, laughing. 

“Was I?” returned Selma, echoing his 
laugh. ‘‘ Well, her airs are really in- 
sufferable, and either she gets worse or I 
get less tolerant. I am constantly obliged 
to try and extinguish her.” 

“Tf it is not too rude a thing to say, your 
words suggest the question: Why does 
one meet her here ?” 

‘Why? Ah, the reasons are feminine, 
Mr. Heriot, and 1 shall not attempt to 
translate them. But what about ‘Shadows,’ 
really? You don’t mean to say that the 
Americans have extracted anything from 
Marie ?” 

Her voice was a little piqued under the 
laugh with which she spoke, and Heriot 
looked at her curiously as he said : 

“ It’s a peculiarly American talent, isn’t 
it, the talent for ‘striking oil’ in unex- 
pected places ? ” 

“ But has she really ? ” 

“So they say,” he answered, carelessly. 

Then there was another influx of 
people, and Selma rose and wont to re- 
ceive them. She was talking to the new- 
comers, and saying good-bye to some who 
were going away, standing, laughing and 
talking, in the centre of the group when 
the door opened again, and a man came in 
alone. The servant’s announcement fell 
unheeded. Helen was at the other end of 
the room, and Selma’s back was towards 
the door. The rew-comer was standing 
hesitating, as though he had made a mis- 
take, when Selma turned, quite suddenly 
and unaccountably, and saw him. With 
a little gesture of apology she left the 
group of which she was the centre, and 
went towards him, her most brilliant, 
gracious, and self-possessed self, 

“Ah, Roger,” she said, ‘how do you 
do? You will find Helen over there,” 

She had turned away again before he 
could answer, and Roger Cornish crossed 
the room to Helen. 





“T didn’t know you had a party,” he 
“T’m awfully sorry, 


said, in a low voice. 
Helen.” 

“It’s not a party,” returned Helen, in 
the same tone, meving with him to the 
tea-table. ‘They are a few of Selma’s 
friends, How is baby?” 

‘Very seedy,” answered baby’s father, 
despondently enough. ‘“That’s what I 
came to see you about, Helen, Mervyn 
wants you to go and see her to-morrow. 
She’s dreadfully anxious, Helen.” 

Mervyn and Roger had been married 
very shortly after their engagement, and 
the tiny specimen of humanity, which was 
now nearly six months old, had been an 
anxiety for all his little life, and his very 
frailty seemed to make him the centre of 
the universe to his father and mother. 
Roger’s tenderness for his little son, 80 
like his tenderness for his little wife, was 
always half-amusing and half-pathetic to 
Helen, and she answered, cheerily : 

‘You are dreadfully anxious too, poor 
old boy. You are looking quite thin !” 

Roger Cornish was certainly thinner ; 
but his face was the better for it. The 
air of strength and capability which had 
always pervaded it, had grown with time, 
and his blue eyes were deeper and steadier, 
though they had lost nothing of their old 
simple directness. They were rather 
haggard to-day, and he smiled as Helen 
spoke ; but before he had time to answer 
her, Selma, whose guests had nearly all 
departed, came up to the table with a late 
arrival—John Tyrrell. 

“Give Mr. Tyrrell a nice cup of tea, 
Helen,” she said. “He has come from 
the theatre, and he is tired. I take it for 
granted that you have come to scold me,” 
turning to Tyrrell with a little laugh, 
as he shook hands with Helen; “and I 
wish to propitiate you.” 

“Tm glad you know you deserve to be 
scolded,” he answered, lightly. ‘“ Why did 
you not come to the rehearzal ? ” 

“‘ Because I was otherwise occupied,” re- 
turned Selma, daringly. ‘Oh, Roger, are 
you going? How is Mervyn? Not very 
strong! Oh, I am sorry. Give her my 
love, please ; I wish I could make time to 
come and see her. Good-bye.” 

She shook hands with him, and then, as 
he and Helen left the room together, 
leaving her alone with Tyrrell, she turned 
to the latter, and said : 

“Come and sit in this nice managerial- 
looking chair; I will bring you your tea, 
which is what I would do for no one else. 
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Is anything wrong at the theatre? You 
don’t look pleased.” 

“Your fancy, I assure you,” he said, 
quickly, obeying her half-imperious, half- 
appealing mandate, and taking her cup 
from her hand. ‘“ Who would not be 
more than pleased in my place?” 

Selma laughed, and turned away. 

“TI wish you wouldn’t tease me so!” 
she said, and then there was a pause and 
Tyrrell looked at her reflectively. 

The two years that were gone had been 
to John Tyrrell on the whole as unsatis- 
factory as any two years he had ever 
spent. Two years ago he had prophesied 
within himself two things of Selma, 
reasoning from what he believed to be her 
feeling as to Roger Cornish and his en- 
gagement to Mervyn Dallas. He had 
prophesied, firstly, that she would be 
ready to marry any man who might offer 
himself; and, secondly, that she would throw 
herself, heart and soul, into a society life. 
As to his first theory, he had been obliged 
to own himself entirely in the wrong. 
Selma had not only shown no signs of 
desiring to marry, but she had shown very 
unmistakeable signs of intending not to 
marry; and Tyrrell had temporarily 
bowed to what he called the contrariety 
of women. Bat even this falsification of 
his first theory had not thrown him so 
entirely out in his calculations as had the 
realisation of the second. Selma had 
taken to a society life indeed, but she had 
taken to it with a dash, and brilliancy, and 
a success which seemed to carry her com- 
pletely out of his reach as she had never 
been before. ‘Tyrrell was far too keen 
to think of pitting himself against the 
intoxicating rush and excitement of a 
first season—and such a first season. 
He had stood aside as it were with his most 
cynical smile, contenting himself with the 
conviction that, though there were a 
dozen men making love to her, she was 
far too deeply absorbed in herself and 
her new position to listen to any one of 
them. He was satisfied to see that their 
old relations as master and pupil never 
died out of her remembrance, and that her 
manner, increasingly wilful and imperious as 
it was, differed distinctly from her manner 
to the rest of the world. The beautiful 
omg Malet became always Selma with 

m, 

But with every month of restraint, with 
every additional obstacle, his determination 
to make her his wife had strengthened. 
Not only was the brilliant and popular 





woman of to-day infinitely better worth 
having than the girl of two years ago, but 
he had studied the position, and planned 
out his moves until his credit with himself 
as a diplomatist was at stake. 

With the beginning of the second 
winter, he had come back to town thinking 
that now, when the first excitement was 
over for her, his first move must be made, 
But Tyrrell was not a man to risk a 
refusal in any case, and he knew, more- 
over, that the old friendly relations 
between them once broken, his game 
would be infinitely more difficult to play. 
For four months now, therefore, he had 
been feeling his way, and he was perfectly 
well aware that he had not even made a 
start. At every turn he was bafiled by 
the very fact on which he had congratulated 
himself during the previous season, the 
fact that Selma never forgot that he was, 
as she had once called him, “her oldest 
friend.” 

As he sat now in the “managerial chair” 
looking at the graceful figure turned away 
from him towards the fire, he was de- 
liberately reviewing the position, and he 
moved slightly as though recalling him- 
self to the actual moment as Selma said, 
lightly : 

‘Ts there any news ?” 

She took a fire-screen from the mantel- 
piece, and sat down in a low chair. 

“ Allison has sent in his notice.” 

“ Really ?” commented Selma, calmly, 
though she coloured a little as he watched 
her. 

The man alluded to had been a promi- 
nent member of Tyrrell’s company ; a young 
man who had been talked of as a very 
rising young actor. 

“ He is going out to Australia.” 

“* Really ¢” 

“Don’t you feel a little guilty, may I 
ask }” 

Selma turned to him with a quick move- 
ment, half petulant, half deprecating. 

“T knew you were going to be angry 
with me about that very foolish young 
man,” she exclaimed. “I think it’s very 
unkind of you, Mr. Tyrrell. I couldn't 
tell that he would be so silly, and I 
couldn’t accept him to prevent his going 
to Australia, I suppose. I dare say he'll 
get on very well in Australia.” ; 

“I’m not angry,” answered Tyrrell, with 
a tone in his voice that Selma did not 
understand. “I’ve told you several times 
that I’ve no right to be angry with you— 
no more right than any other man.” 
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Selma leant forward and smiled up into 
his face. ‘And I’ve told you as often 
that I give you the right,” she said, im- 
periously. ‘You think I don’t pay much 
attention to what you say; perhaps I 
don’t. You think I’m spoilt; perhaps I 
am. But I like to think that there is 
some one who will tell me disagreeable 
truths still, though I know it’s an odd 
taste. I like to remember that you knew 
me when I was little, and I don’t think 
it’s patient of you to give me up because 
I don’t quite please you.” 

Tyrrell’s cigarette-case was empty when 
he went to bed that night, and he had 
spent two hours in hard thought. Caution 
and patience have both their limits, and 
he believed that those limits were now 
reached. The first and essential point to 
be gained was that Selma should, without 
being startled or disturbed, be brought to 
think of him, however remotely, in the 
light of a possible lover. The idea must 
be suggested to her very gradually—so 
long as it was not suggested by himself, 
she might even smile at it if she liked, at 
first—but it must pervade her life little by 
little until it became as familiar to her as 
it was now undreamed of, as natural as 
the air she breathed. 

When he left his study at last, the fire 
was out and he shivered slightly. But the 
policy of inaction had had its day, and his 
plan of campaign was arranged. 





CONCERNING SOME MORE 
GEORGIAN DINNERS. 


GOLDSMITH—immortal Oliver, whom all 
of us love—enjoyed a singularly wide ex- 
perience of dinners, from the lean meals 
which barely kept body and soul together 
during his studentship at Edinburgh, when 
he and two other medical aspirants lived 
for = whole week on a single loin of mutton 
—a brandered chop on the one day, a fried 
steak on another, chops with onion sauce 
on a third, and so on until all the meat 
was consumed, and the seventh day’s broth 
was made out of the bones—to that palmier 
time when he was a welcome guest at the 
well-furnished tables of Beauclerk, and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Mr. Thrale. 

In Green Arbour Court we may fairly 
assume that he often went without a 
dinner, and might have exclaimed, like 
the Roman Emperor, “ Perdidi diem” ; and 
still more often dined on such scrannel fare 
as a couple of herrings or a basin of soup. 





But when he removed to Wine Office 
Court, he had risen in the world, and 
could allow himself a larger supply of 
“creature comforts”; could even invite 
Dr. Johnson to dine (or sup) with him, 
It was then that he became a diner-out. 
Dining with the bookseller Davis, he was 
introduced to Dodsley, the publisher and 
poetaster, and to “ Bozzy,” as yet un- 
known in the world of London. “Strange 
enough the dinner must have been. As 
Goldsmith discussed poetry with Dodsley, 
Davis, mouthing his words and rolling his 
head at Boswell, delighted that eager and 
social gentleman with imitations of 
Johnson; while, as the bottle emptied 
itself more freely, sudden loquacity, con- 
ceited coxcombry, and officious airs of 
consequence, came as freely pouring forth 
from the youthful Scot.” 

It must be confessed that Goldsmith 
was nothing of a gastronome. He could 
relish a good dinner, no doubt; but he 
could also relish a dinner at Highbury 
Barn—twopence per head for two dishes 
and pastry, including a penny to the waiter! 
Probably his imagination never rose above 
the level of the bill of fare which Squire 
Hardcastle, in'‘‘She Stoops to Conquer,” 
puts before Young Marlow and Hastings, 
who have been misled into taking the 
Squire’s house for an inn. “For the first 
course, at the top, a pig and prune sauce ; 
at the bottom, a calf’s tongue and brains ; 
item, a pork pie, a boiled rabbit and 
sausages, @ florentine, a shaking pudding, 
and a dish of taffety cream.” No doubt, 
Goldsmith, like Hastings, even in the pre- 
sence of “a green and yellow dinner at the 
French Ambassador’s table,” would have 
said in his heart of hearts, ‘‘ I’m for plain 
eating!” We may doubt whether even 
at the wealthy Streatham brewer’s, Mr. 
Thrale, the menu was often more refined. 
The middle-class Englishman in those days 
had a holy horror of “kickshaws” and 
“made dishes,” and regarded it as part of 
the duty of a patriotic citizen to feed upon 
“joints” and “ puddings,” with a little 
fish, and occasionally a head of game. 
The prejudice was shared by the country 
squires and parsons; and only a few of 
the higher aristocracy cultivated what 
may be called the ethics of the cuisine. 

That was a memorable dinner given by 
Boswell at his rooms in Old Bond Street, 
one day in October, 1769, when his guests 
consisted of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Johnson, 
Garrick, Goldsmith, Murphy, Bickerstaff, 
and Tom Davies. Reynolds keeping the 
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company waiting, Goldsmith, “to divert 
the tedious minutes, strutted about in a 
new suit of ratteen, lined with satin, and 
silk stocking breeches, made for him by 
that most long-suffering of tailors, Mr. 
William Filby.” How wittily and 
pleasantly the party talked, after dinner, 
may be read in Boswell. It was on this 
occasion that Goldsmith so happily said : 
“There is no arguing with Johnson ; for 
when his pistol misses fire, he knocks you 
down with the butt-end of it;” and 
praised Pope’s character of Addison as 
showing a deep knowledge of the human 
heart. 

In his delightfully easy piece of 
humour, “The Haunch of Venison,” 
Goldsmith lets us into the knowledge of 
a middle-class dinner, which he supposes 
to be given by an acquaintance at Mile 
End. Fried liver and bacon at the top, 
tripe at the bottom; and spinach at the 
sides, with “pudding made hot.” In the 
middle a venison pasty should have figured ; 
but, alas! the baker to whom the pasty 
had been carried, crust and all, had 
neglected his solemn trust : 


And so it fell out, for that negligent sloven 
Had shut out the pastry in shutting his oven. 


Then there was that first Academy 
dinner—that annual feast of Art, Letters, 
and Statesmanship, of Rank and Wealth, 
established in a felicitous hour by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds—at which Goldsmith 
took occasion to praise ‘‘the marvellous 
treasure of ancient poems” which the un- 
fortunate Chatterton, under the pseudonym 
of Rowley, had poured out upon an un- 
heeding public, and made known the 
young poet’s suicide in an obscure street 
in London—to the great surprise and 
concern of the man who had neglected 
him, Horace Walpole. There was also 
that dinner before the first performance 
of “She Stoops to Conquer,” when the 
poor, anxious dramatist could hardly 
speak a word, and was so choked with 
conflicting emotions that he was unable 
to swallow a mouthful; and that jovial 
dinner at General Oglethorpe’s, when 
Johnson and Boswell were fellow guests, 
and “Goldy,” after moralising on the 
effect of luxury in enervating a people, 
and maintaining a discussion with Johnson, 
sang a couple of songs, one of them being 
Tony Lumpkin’s song of “ The Three Jolly 
Pigeons,” 

From Goldsmith I naturally pass to 
David Garrick, who belonged to the 





same brilliant company, and whose social 
qualities were not less admired by his 
contemporaries than his genius as an 
actor. His easy wit, his savoir vivre, 
his gay espiéglerie—one readily falls 
into the use of French words when 
speaking of a character with so much of 
the French vivacity and polish about 
it—his fine temper, and his convers- 
ableness, made him the most delightful 
of companions at the dinner-table, where 
he shone equally as host or guest. A 
man with such rare talents for society 
(and so great a love of it) was necessarily 
in constant demand; but we may be sure 
that he never felt happier than when 
among his old friends of “The Club”— 
Johnson, Beauclerk, Reynolds, Murphy, 
Goldemith, Bennet Langton, Cumberland. 
Yet these men met each other so fre- 
quently, and under such similar conditions, 
that one wonders they never found a 
certain monotony in their intercourse. 

It is pleasant to recall the turtle dinner 
given by Lord Sandwich, the “ Jemmy 
Twitcher” of contemporary lampoons, at 
Hampton Green. A present of a fine 
turtle had been made to him by Admiral 
Sir Edward Hughes, who had brought it 
from Ascension Island, and Lord Sand- 
wich sent to London for a cook to dress 
it. The guests were the leading persons 
of the neighbourhood, and Garrick was 
among them. The turtle was much en- 
joyed, both calipash and calipee; and 
there was much lively talk, a pleasant 
evening concluding pleasantly with some 
dramatic recitations by the great actor. 
Miss Ray, soon afterwards shot by her 
mad clerical lover, the Rev. Mr. Hackman, 
was present at this occasion. 

Garrick’s own dinners at Hampton were 
model entertainments. There was good 
cheer, good wine, and good conversation ; 
for his was a conversational age when 
Englishmen seem to have talked better 
than ever before or since. Horace 
Walpole was at one of these parties, “ the 
Duke of Grafton, Lord and Lady Roch- 
ford, Lady Holderness, the crooked Mostyn, 
and Debun, the Spanish minister; two 
Nugents, of which one is Lord Chamberlain, 
the other Groom of the Stole; and the 
wife of a Secretary of State. This is being 
‘sur un assez bon ton’ for a player.” 
Another turtle dinner came off at Garrick’s 
villa, the “piéce de résistance” being 
furnished by Burke, who wrote: ‘I send 
you a late turtle, a ‘rosa sora,’ as good for 
the palate as the other for the nose. 
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Your true epicureans are of opinion, you 
know, that it contains in itself all kinds 
of fiesh, fish, and fowl It is therefore a 
dish fit for one who can represent all the 
solidity of flesh, the volatility of fowl, and 
the oddity of fish.” Garrick’s art as a 
mimic was often exercised at the Hampton 
dinners. Thus, he would give what he 
called ‘his rambo,” and leaning on the back 
of his chair, would represent all the phases 
of drunkenness with wonderful effect, from 
the first burst of noisy hilarity to the last 
stare of vacuous imbecility. Was the 
performance intended as a warning to his 
guests not to pass beyond the cup of 
moderation? At all events, Garrick in 
society was inimitable, — 
A merrier man 


Within the limits of becoming mirth, 
I never spent an hour's talk withal. 


Garrick naturally reminds one of Foote, 
who so mercilessly quizzed him. 

Samuel Foote, dramatist, actor, mimic, 
was also a ready wit and a genial table- 
fellow. At one of his dinner-parties when 
Garrick was present, a somewhat pompous 
announcement was made of ‘‘ Mr. Garrick’s 
servants.” ‘Oh, let them wait,” cried 
Foote ; adding in a stage whisper, ‘ but, 
James, be sure you lock up the pantry,” 
an allusion to Garrick’s supposed parsi- 
monious housekeeping which the rest of 
the company duly appreciated, though 
nowadays, I fancy, we should think such a 
speech offensive. 

Dining with Lord Stormont, who was 
really as penurious as Garrick was said to 
be, Foote observed that the wine was sent 
round in the smallest of decanters to be 
poured into the smallest of glasses, The 
host meanwhile expatiated on its fine 
flavour and great age. 

“Tis very little of its age,” said Foote, 
holding up the tiny glass. 

One day, when he was dining at Sir 
Francis Delaval’s, a guest, excited by the 
wine, endeavoured to fasten a quarrel upon 
him for his_habit of mimicry. 

“Why, what would you have?” said 
Foote, good-humouredly; “of course I 
take all my friends off, but I serve them no 
more than myself. I take myself off.” 

“‘Gadso,” exclaimed the other, ‘‘ that I 
should like to see.” 

Foote seized his hat, bowed, and took 
himself off immediately. 

In his drama of “The Patron” occurs a 
reference to the great civic delicacy, which 
for so many years has been a standing 
joke against corporations, and a standing 








dish at their banquets. Sir Peter Pepper- 
pot, a West Indian merchant, proposes to 
send a couple of turtles to his Yorkshire 
borough. 

“What,” says his friend Younger, 
‘“thave the provincials a relish for a turtle?” 

“ Sir,” replies Sir Peter, “it is amazing 
how this country improves in turtle and 
turnpikes; to which, give me leave to 
say, we, from our part of the world, have 
not a little contributed. Why, formerly, 
sir, a brace of bucks on the mayor’s annual 
day was thought a pretty moderate 
blessing. But we, sir, have polished their 
palates. Why, sir, not the meanest mem- 
ber in my corporation but can distinguish 
the pash from the pee. Ay, and sever 
the green from the shell with the skill of 
the ablest anatomist.” 

** And are they fond of it” 

“Oh, that the consumption will tell 
you. The stated allowance is six pounds 
to an alderman, five to each of their wives. 
The mayor, recorder, and rector are per- 
mitted to eat as much as they please.” 

Johnson’s sketch of our humorist is 
eminently good-natured. ‘The first time 
I was in company with Foote,” he says, 
“was at Fitzherbert’s. Having no good 
opinion of the fellow, I was resolved not 
to be pleased ; and it is very difficult to 
please a man against his will. I went on 
eating my dinner pretty sullenly, affeeting 
not to mind him ; but the dog was so very 
comical, that I was obliged to lay down 
my knife and fork, throw myself back 
upon my chair, and fairly laugh it out. 
Oh, ‘sir, he was irresistible! He upon one 
occasion experienced in an extraordinary 
degree the efficacy of his powers of enter- 
taining. Amongst the many and various 
modes which he tried of getting money, 
he became a partner with a small-beer 
brewer, and he was to have a share of the 
profits for procuring customers amongst his 
numerous acquaintance. Fitzherbert was 
one who took his small-beer; but it was 
so bad that the servants resolved not to 
drink it, They were at some loss how to 
notify their resolution, being afraid of of- 
fending their master, who they knew liked 
Foote much as a companion. At last they 
fixed upon a little black boy to deliver 
their remonstrance ; he was to inform Mr. 
Fitzherbert, in all their names, upon a 
certain day, that they would drink Foote’s 
small-beer no longer. Oa that day Foote 
happened to dine at Fitzherbert’s, and this 
boy served at table; he was so delighted 
with Foote’s stories, and merriment, and 
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grimace, that when he went downstairs he 
told them, ‘ This is the finest man I have 
ever seen, I will not deliver your message. 
I will drink his small-beer.’ ” 

George Selwyn must not be forgotten 
among the diners-out of this period. He 
is remembered by the good things he 
said —almost as numerous as the good 
things he swallowed—and by his singular 
propensity for witnessing death scenes, 
public executions, and other repulsive 
sights. 

His bons- mots are only too familiar. 
Everybody knows that when one of the 
waiters at Arthur’s had been committed 
to Newgate for felony, Selwyn cynically 
exclaimed, “ What a horrid idea he will 
give of us to the people in Newgate!” 
When a man named Charles Fox had 
been hung at Tyburn, and the young 
Whig statesman enquired of Selwyn 
whether he had attended the execution, 
he replied, ‘‘No; I make a point of never 
frequenting rehearsals.” When the beau- 
tiful Lady Coventry, one of the famous 
Miss Gunnings, showed him a splendid new 
dress, covered with large silver spangles, 
each as big as a shilling, he said, ‘‘ Why, 
my lady, you will be change for a guinea.” 
Ono one occasion being a passenger in 
a stage-coach, and much bored by a 
fellow traveller, who, imagining from his 
appearance he was ill, kept asking about 
his health, “How are you now, sir?” 
he at last snapped out, “ Very well, I 
thank you; and I mean to continue so 
for the rest of the journey.” 

Selwyn was at dinner one day, where 
among the company was James Bruce, the 
Abyssinian explorer, whose report of his 
discoveries was received with considerable 
incredulity by his contemporaries, though 
their authenticity has since been estab- 
lished. Being asked what musical instru- 
ments were used in Abyssinia, Bruce, after 
& moment’s hesitation, answered, “I think 
I saw one lyre there.” ‘‘ Yes,” whispered 
Selwyn, to his next-door neighbour, ‘‘ and 
there is one less since he left the country.” 
—But this, in truth, is an old joke, and 
may be found in the Elizabethan jest-books, 
while it has been versified by George 
Colman. 

Selwyn was one of the party who dined 
at stated periods at Strawberry Hill, and 
constituted what Walpole styled his out-of- 
town party. The others were “Gilly” 
(George James) Williams, Dick Edgecombe, 
and Walpole himself. 

One of Selwyn’s acquaintances was the 





notorious Duke of Queensberry, ‘Old Q,” 
as he was popularly called, a voluptuary 
whose life was one prolonged indulgence 
in sensual pleasures. At his house in 
Piccadilly, and his villa in Richmond, he 
assembled, at his splendid dinner-table, all 
the most distinguished of his contempora- 
ries, for hismanners were noble and polished, 
and his conversation, always entertaining, 
revealed a strong and manly intellect, with 
a thorough knowledge of humanity, or at 
least of its worse aspects. Wilberforce, 
when a young man, dined with the Duke 
at Richmond. ‘I always observe,” he 
writes, ‘‘that the owners of your grand 
houses have some snug corner in which 
they are glad to shelter themselves from 
their own magnificence. I remember 
dining, when I was a young man, with 
the Duke of Queensberry, at his Richmond 
villa, The party was very small and 
select. Pitt, Lord and Lady Chatham, the 
Duchess of Gordon, and George Selwyn— 
who lived for society, and continued in it 
till he looked really like the wax-work 
figure of a corpse —were amongst the 
guests. We dined early, that some of our 
party might be ready to attend the Opera. 
The dinner was sumptuous, the views from 
the villa quite enchanting, and the Thames 
in all ita glory; but the Duke looked on 
with indifference. ‘What is there,’ he 
said, ‘to make so much of in the Thames? 
I am quite tired of it, Thore it goes, flow, 
flow, flow, always the same.’” 

And now room for Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
one of the shining lights in the Georgian 
firmament, Allan Cunningham, who loses 
no opportunity of depreciating this great 
artist and most amiable man, insinuates 
that his table was scantily supplied out of 
sheer parsimony. But Northcote explains 
that Sir Joshua would invite a certain 
number of guests, and order dinner to be 
prepared accordingly; and then, in the 
course of the morning, two or three other 
persons would drop in, and he would say : 
“T have got So-and-so coming to dinner; will 
you join us?” which they would only too 
readily consent to do. The consequence 
was, there were sometimes more guests 
than covers ; but nobody complained, nor 
was unwilling to come again. “If Sir 
Joshua had really grudged his guests,” says 
Northcote, “they would not have repeated 
their visits, and there would have been 
plenty of wine and provisions next time. 
Sir Joshua never gave the smallest atten- 
tion to such matters ; all he cared about 
was his painting in the morning, and the 
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conversation at his table,” to which he 
himself was no mean contributor. Perhaps 
no man was more generally beloved than 
Sir Joshua; and the reason is not far to 
seek, for any one acquainted with Madame 
d’Arblay’s entertaining Diary knows that 
to his fine genius as a painter he added a 
singular sweetness of temper, generosity of 
disposition, and grace of manner. Certain 
it is that round his table in Leicester Square 
assembled all those of his contemporaries 
who were distinguished by intellect or 
virtue. Boswell enables us to appreciate 
the quality of his guests by preserving the 
round robin which was drawn up at one 
of Reynolds’s dinners, and presented to 
Johnson, in respectful suggestion that the 
epitaph for Goldsmith’s monument in 
Westminster Abbey should be written in 
English rather than Latin, on the ground 
“that the memory of so eminent an 
English writer ought to be perpetuated 
in the language to which his works are 
likely to be so lasting an ornament.” This 
round robin is signed by Reynolds, Dr. 
Joseph Warton, Gibbon, Edmund Burke, 
George Colman, R. B. Sheridan, Dean 
Barnard (afterwards Bishop of Killaloe and 
— Sir William Forbes, and others. 

Reynolds, I need hardly add, was a 


“clubable man,” and one of the original 
members of the famous Literary Club, 
which began by supping once a week, 
but about 1775 dropped this practice in 
favour of dining once a fortnight during 


the Parliamentary Sessions, He belonged 
also to the Dilettanti, whose dining-room 
in Pall Mall he enriched with several 
portraits. 

Courteney assists us to some interesting 
particulars of the great painter’s dinners, 
His table, he says, was frequented by 
men of the first talents, who met “ with 
mutual complacence and good-humour,” 
Party politics were never allowed to be 
introduced; but literary and artistic 
subjects were discussed with liveliness, 
intelligence, and good taste. Impromptu 
flashes of wit and humour lighted up the 
social board; but story-telling, premedi- 
tated ‘‘ bons-mots,” and studied witticisms 
were promptly suppressed. The host him- 
self was well fitted to promote “ the flow 
of soul,” for he conversed agreeably on most 
subjects, and with authority upon some. 
Moreover, his tact and amiability prevented 
any sudden jar or discord bursting in upon 
the general harmony. 

“There was something singular in the 
style and economy of his table that con- 





tributed to pleasantry and good-humonur ; 
a coarse, inelegant plenty, without any 
regard to order and arrangement, A table, 
prepared for seven or eight, was often 
compelled to contain fifteen or sixteen.” 
See Northcote’s explanation of this mishap : 
“When this difficulty was got over, a 
deficiency of knives and forks, plates and 
glasses, succeeded. The attendance was in 
the same style; and it was absolutely 
necessary to call instantly for beer, bread, 
or wine, that you might be supplied before 
the first course was over. He was once 
prevailed on to furnish the table with 
decanters and glasses at dinner, to save 
time, and prevent the tardy mancouvres of 
two or three occasional undisciplined 
domestics, As these accelerating utensils 
were demolished in the course of service, 
Sir Joshua could never be persuaded to 
replace them. But these trifling embar- 
rassments only served to enhance the 
hilarity and singular pleasure of the enter- 
tainment, 

“The wine, cookery, and dishes were 
but little attended to; nor was the fish 
or venison ever talked of or recommended. 
Amidst this convivial, animated bustle 
among his — our host sat perfectly 
composed, always attentive to what was 
said, never minding what was eat or drunk; 
but left every one at perfect liberty to 
scramble for himself. Temporal and 
spiritual peers, physicians, lawyers, actors, 
and musicians, composed the motley group, 
and played their parts without dissonance 
or discord. 

“ At five o'clock precisely dinner was 
served, whether all the invited guests were 
arrived or not, Sir Joshua was never so 
fashionably ill-bred as to wait an hour, 
perhaps, for two or three people of rank 
or title, and put the rest of the company 
out of humour by this invidious dis- 
tinction.” 

It was at a dinner at Sir Joshua’s that 
Johnson scalded his mouth by hastily and 
awkwardly eating of a beefateak pie when 
too hot. Northcote, who gravely records 
this remarkable incident, adds that Johnson 
passed it off with a smile, saying that 
 beefsteak pie would be a very good thing 
if it could ever be cold.” 

The elder Pitt, the great Earl of Chat- 
ham, was singularly abstemious; but the 
profuseness of his kitchen astonished even 
epicures, Like Napoleon, whenever he 
felt inclined to eat, he expected his table 
to be served immediately, so that a fowl 
was boiling in the pot any hour of the 
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day. As a table companion, he was most 
charming. Wilkes, in ‘The North 
Briton,” drawing a Plutarchian parallel 
between Pitt and Rigby, though it was 
almost an insult to Pitt to bring him into 
juxtaposition with so inferior a man, 
closes in the following manner: “ In their 
more private character, both Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Rigby have generosity and spirit ; in 
other things they differ. Mr. Pitt is 
abstemious, temperate, and regular. Mr. 
Rigby indulges more in convivial pleasure, 
is an excellent bon vivant, amiable, and en- 
gaging. Mr, Pitt, by the most manly sense, 
and the fine sallies of a warm and sportive 
imagination, can charm the whole day, 
and as the Greek said, his entertainments 
please more the day after they are given. 
Mr. Rigby has all the gibes, and gambols, 
and flashes of merriment which set the 
table in a roar; but the day after a cruel 
headache, at least, succeeds.” 

Edmund Burke was almost as ab- 
stemious as Chatham, and his narrow 
income compelled him to keep a modest 
table. At Beaconsfield he saw but little com- 
pany—few guests, but choice—Wyndham, 
Reynolds, Johnson, Madame de Genlis, 
Sir James Mackintosh. He gave no great 
entertainments, and his invitations “to eat 
mutton” were no mere facon de parler. 
But what guest ever thought of the sim- 
plicity of the fare while listening to their 
host’s eloquent and various talk ? 

It would be unpardonable to forget the 
dinner at which James Barry, the artist, 
entertained Borke, when the former was 
living at 36, Castle Street. ‘ Sir,” said 
Barry to the statesman, who had been 
his first patron, ‘‘you know I live alone; 
but if you will come and help me to eat 
a steak, I shall have it tender and hot 
from the most classic market in London— 
that of Oxford.” Burke agreed, and on 
the hour appointed, arrived in Castle 
Street. There the fire was burning with 
a steady glow ; the steaks were broiling on 
the red-hot coals; and having spread a 
clean cloth on the table, Barry put a 
pair of tongs into his visitor's hands, 
saying: ‘‘ Be useful, my dear friend, and 
look to the steaks while I go for the 
porter.” Burke did so; and the painter 
soon returned, pot in hand, exclaiming : 
“What a misfortune! The wind carried 
away the fine foaming top, as I crossed 
Titchfield Street.” The steak was tender, 
and done to a turn; host and guest sat 
down together; Barry was full of anecdote ; 
and Burke often declared that he had 





never spent a happier evening in his 
life. 

One cannot think of Burke without 
recalling another of the brilliant orators of 
the time, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, wit, 
statesman, dramatist, and—diner-out. It 
is needless to dwell upon the failings of 
this gifted man; they are part of the 
stock-in-trade of the commonplace moralist. 
That he was too fond of “ the bottle,” too 
much addicted to the pleasures of the 
table, and the attraction of ‘“‘good company,” 
everybody knows; and there are some of 
us who can never mention his name with- 
out turning up our eyes, shaking our pru- 
dent heads, and thanking Heaven that we 
are not as that man was! Truth to tell, he 
did not make the best of his life or his 
genius, and the lesson of his dying hours 
is not one to be forgotten ; but many who 
sin as Sheridan sinned, have neither 
Sheridan’s excuse nor Sheridan’s tempta- 
tion. 

At Brooks’s club-house he was conspi- 
cuous among the hardiest drinkers and most 
brilliant talkers ; at Carlton House as at 
Devonshire House his rare powers at con- 
versation made him a welcome guest. The 
most recherché dinner-tables in England 
were for years regarded as incomplete an- 
less brightened by that sparkling wit. As 
when, after a brief pause in the conversa- 
tion, he exclaimed : “ By the silence that 
prevails, I conclude Lauderdale has been 
cutting a joke.” 

Charles Lamb’s dinners would supply 
material for an entertaining page or two, 
if one had Charles Lamb’s felicity of treat- 
ment. We might begin with his téte-a- 
tétes with Coleridge at “The Salutation 
and Cat,” a tavern near Smithfield, where 
over their chops and porter they discussed 
metaphysics and poetry. We would pass 
over, for pity’s sake, that terrible meal 
where his poor, mad, but gifted sister 
Mary plunged the knife into her mother’s 
heart, and dwell on the dinners with 
Southey and his young wife under their 
roof in Hampstead, his dinners with his 
sister in their lonely Temple lodgings, “ up 
four pairs of stairs,” and those occa- 
sional symposia with his friends, at whieh 
the hard-worked, over-spent, struggling man 
of genius too often exceeded in wine “ or 
its equivalents,” and those gayer dinners, 
in later and more prosperous days, when 
Proctor, Talfourd, and Hazlitt sat at his 
genial table, and an extra glass of wine or 
punch “not only unlocked the poor 
casket in which his rich thoughts were 
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shut up, but set in motion that machinery 
in the absence of which they would have 
lain like gems in the mountain or gold in 
the mine.’ For Lamb, like Addison, could 
never do justice to himself until a stimu- 
lant had enabled him to conquer his 
natural shyness and reserve, and then, if 
the company were sympathetic, he poured 
forth his happy puns, his quaint allusions, 
his choice bits of criticism, in a current of 
delightful talk—his quips and quiddities 
often rendered the more telling by his 
slight stammer, and the whimsical ex- 
pression of his quaint but amiable features. 

One cannot readily forget the little 
dinner given by Haydon, the painter, at 
which Lamb, Wordsworth, and Keats were 
of the company, and Lamb in one of his 
gayest and most unrestrained moods ; 
when he insisted that the guests should 
drink to Voltaire, as ‘the Messiah of the 
French nation—and a very proper one too,” 
and ‘* Newton’s health, and confusion to 
mathematics.” And afterwards, when a 


dull man, a Comptroller of Stamps, joined 
them, and in his ineptitude blurted out, 
“Don’t you think Milton was a great 
genius?” and again, “Don’t you think 
Newton a great genius?” Lamb started 


up, and seizing a candle, exclaimed, “ Sir, 
will you allow me to look at your phreno- 
logical developement ?” 

Then there were the Wednesday 
evenings in Inner Temple Lane, which 
Talfourd and Proctor have so fully de- 
acribed, with the names and qualities of 
the guests whom they drew together, and 
the homely fare and the cordial greeting 
that awaited them, the cold beef and can 
of porter on the sideboard, which the con- 
versation of Coleridge and Wordsworth 
served to transmogrify into Olympian 
manna and ambrosia—food fit for the 
Immortals! Lamb himself was by no 
means inappreciative of the results of good 
cooking. ‘Iam no Quaker at my food,” 
he writes. ‘I confess I am not indifferent 
to the kinds of it. Those unctuous morsels 
of deer’s flesh were not made to be received 
with dispassionate services. I hate a man 
who swallows it, affecting not to know 
what he is eating; I suspect his taste in 
higher matters. I shrink instinctively 
from one who professes to like curried 
veal, There is a physiognomical character 
in the tastes for food. — holds that a 
man cannot have a pure mind who refuses 
apple-dumpling. I am not certain but he 
is right.” When he removed to Colebrook 
Row, Islington, his garden grew “ vines, 





pears, strawberries, parsnips, leeks, carrots, 
cabbages, to delight the heart of old Alci- 
nous,” and I doubt not but that the produce, 
fresh and dewy, was served up to him and 
greatly relished! Whether at Islington, 
or Enfield, or Edmonton—his last change 
of residence—his hospitality was never at 
fault, and his friends always found the 
warmest of welcomes at his modest table. 

Here are a couple of extracts which will 
communicate a fine flavour to our pages. 

He writes to Manning: ‘If thou wouldst 
contrive to wheel up thy dear carcase on 
the Monday, and after dining with us on 
tripe, calves’ kidneys, or whatever else the 
cornucopia of St. Clare may be willing to 
pour out on the occasion”—a suggestion 
of a bill of fare which must have made 
Manning’s mouth water! We may readily 
translate the ‘‘ cornucopia of St. Clare” 
into Clare Market. 

Again : ‘I have a bed at your command. 
You shall drink rum, brandy, gin, aqua- 
vite, usquebaugh, or whiskey o’ nights ; 
and for the after-dinner trick, I have eight 
bottles of genuine port, which, mathe- 
matically divided, gives 1} for every day 
you stay, provided you stay a week.” 





QUITE INEXCUSABLE! 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


Youne Mr. and Mrs. Hobart Berkeley 
were very superior people : there cannot be 
the slightest doubt about it. They were 
the acknowledged leaders of a small and 
select circle of felk who considered (and 
rightly) that they comprised within that 
boundary the sweetness and light—the 
whole of it—which was to be found in the 
city of Lanford. They were the remnants 
of the great army of A‘sthetes which has 
melted away with such rapidity of late 
years; the faithful few who still touzled 
their hair, and contemplated melancholy 
works of art in fine attitudes and with 
their heads on one side. These people 
were known among the Philistines as 
“The Perfectionists.” 

Among this select company there were 
none who could hold a candle to Mr. and 
Mrs. Hobart Berkeley ; to speak vulgarly, 
they ‘‘ran to hair” more than any of their 
compeers; nor was there any one to ap- 
proach them in the matter of attitude or 
dress. They spoke in voices of such 
exquisite cultivation that it was almost 
impossible for an outsider to understand 
what they said. 
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Mr. Hobart was a reciter, and was 
accustomed to entertain his friends with 
selections from the great dramatists, He 
spent a good part of his time in rehearsal ; 
and you might hear his voice declaiming 
the poet’s lines whenever you passed the 
house. Sometimes Mrs, Hobart would 
accompany him to slow music on the 
piano ; and in summer, when the windows 
were open, quite a small crowd of errand- 
boys and others would assemble round the 
railings and stare through the shrubs. 

When that nervous old lady, Mrs. 
Crowson, came to live next door, she 
was at first terrified almost out of her life 
by the ravings and stampings of her 
dramatic neighbour ; and on one occasion, 
being suddenly waked up from her after- 
noon nap by the noise, she was certain a 
murder was being committed in the next 
house, and shrieked for the police, It was 
only when actual enquiries had been made 
by her attendant, Miss Minch, and the 
reassuring information furnished that Mr. 
Hobart Berkeley was only rehearsing the 
soliloquies in ‘‘ Hamlet,” that the poor old 
lady quieted down ; but I believe she lived 
from that time more or less in dread of her 
neighbours, and was prepared for any- 
thing, 

The Perfectionists were all devoted to 
one another, and formed perhaps the most 
perfect Mutual Admiration Society which 
ever existed. They were never tired of 
each other’s company; indeed, they con- 
sidered the company of other folk not 
worth the having. They met frequently 
and had ‘“‘evenings,” when surely any one 
but a “ Perfectionist” would have been 
bored to death; at least, that is what 
ill-natured outsiders used to say. 

The Berkeleys entertained oftener than 
any one else, and the same ill-natured folk 
used to say, also, that that was because 
Mr, Hobart liked to hear himself rant. It 
was the Miss Wraithbys—who lived at the 
corner, and who were not on terms of 
intimacy, and who were, consequently, never 
invited, and who were, also consequently, 
just a trifle vituperative in speaking of the 
Berkeleys —it was the Miss Wraithbys, 
I say, who were accustomed to make these 
and other unkind remarks. 

It was notorious, said they, that Mrs. 
Berkeley, though she was so well up in 
Browning and had such fine taste in colour, 
still could not manage her house properly. 
“The servants, mum, is always leavin’, 
account of so much company bein’ kep’,” 
Jane reported ; and the Miss Wraithbys 








thanked Heaven they were only ordinary 
mortals and not like some people ! 

It was the pet ambition of the Hobart 
Berkeleys to entertain notabilities, Not 
great ones in the ordinary sense ; not those 
who, in the outside world, received the 
acclamations of the vulgar; but small 
poets, musicians and the like—literary and 
artistic small-fry, famous only in the 
narrower circle of the cultured. Mr, 
Danby Crofts, the poet of the emotions, 
had written a tragedy; Herr Schweizer, 
the eminent German pianist, had com- 
posed a number of sonatas—if Crofts or 
Schweizer would but enter the humble 
door of No. 4, Trafford Square (which I 
omitted to state was the abode of the 
Berkeleys), there was great joy upon those 
premises, and all the rest of the circle was 
invited to meet the celebrated man. 

It was but seldom, however, that such 
visits took place. “If only we lived in 
London!” Mrs. Hobart would sigh. It 
was almost too much to expect that 
“lions” would travel down to Lanford, 
which is at least twenty miles away from 
the metropolis, and back again, for the 
express purpose of being appreciated and 
admired. 


It happened that about this time the 
celebrated Herr Krampf came over from the 
Fatherland in order to disport himself at 
the cost of a number of pianos in this 
country. Herr Krampf was a most dis- 
tinguished pianist ; his fame had preceded 
him ; and with a certain kind of people 
he became a lion of great proportions, 
His belief in himself was only equalled 
by the contempt with which he regarded 
all other musicians, both past and present. 
He was one of the moderns in s0 far as 
he detested all tunes; “ nothing so low” 
ever disfigured the compositions of Herr 
Krampf. An air from an Italian opera 
caused such agony to his sensitive nature 
as to seriously endanger his health. He 
fortified himself against such attacks by a 
liberal diet ; and a course of beef-steaks 
and port wine had enabled the Herr to 
live in spite of Philistinism, and had 
supplied him with the strength which he 
expended upon the keyboard, and for the 
display of which he is justly famed. 

A cousin of Mrs. Berkeley’s—one Mr. 
Langley Brown—who lived in London, 
and who occasionally reported himself to 
his friends at Lanford, happened in one of 
his letters to remark that he had met the 
celebrated German at one of Mrs, Bur- 
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lington’s ‘‘at homes.” Mr. Langley 
Brown, it may be remarked at once, was 
accustomed to think of his relatives with 
feelings of levity; he laughed at their 
pretension of culture ; was bored by their 
raptures over the incomprehensible ; and, 
in fact, considered that Berkeley and his 
wife, with all their crew, as he called 
them, were no better than a set of fools, 

Young Brown, I say, in an unguarded 
moment, happened to mention Herr 
Krampf; and knowing with what interest 
his communication would be received, he 
gave a number of particulars respecting 
that gentleman. Mr, Brown had held 
conversations, it appeared, with the Herr, 
who was most affable; he was astounded 
at the pianist’s performances, which he 
described as marvellous; and, generally, 
he drew the long bow to such an extent as 
to make up a very interesting letter, 

Truth compels me regretfully to state 
that Mr. Brown was indebted for most of 
his particulars to his imagination, having, 
as a matter of fact, been nearly finished— 
as he described it to a crony—by Herr 
Krampf’s first performance, and making 
his escape almost immediately, under cover 
of the applause which followed that event. 
Was it not notorious that when he was in 
a good humour the Herr would play before 
a room-full by the hour together; that 
expressions of admiration only stimulated 
him to further exertion ; that, in fine, he 
never knew when to stop ? 

Mr. and Mrs. Berkeley were immensely 
interested by their cousin’s communication, 
and they were immediately consumed with 
longing to get hold of Herr Krampf and 
make him perform for the edification of 
their circle, 

“My DEAR LANGLEY” (wrote Mrs, Ber- 
keley with much excited underlining),— 
“Do you think you could prevail upon 
Herr Krampf to come down to Lanford 
to play for us? You are evidently on 
good terms with him, and your persua- 
sions would, no doubt, have great weight, 
We would arrange for any evening that 
would suit Herr Krampf. You might in- 
form him that he can rely upon appreciation 
with us, quite as keen as any he can find 
in the metropolis. As to the fee, my dear 
Langley, that must not stand in the way. 
If you explain our position in the musical 
world to the Herr, I think that should 
have great weight with him. I rely upon 
your kind ” and so on and so on, for 
quite a page of polite flattery. 

When Mr. Langley Brown received this 





letter, so far from feeling any gratitude to 
his relatives for the great trust they had 
reposed in him, he cursed their foolishness 
with a great liberality, and regretted his 
own thoughtless letter which, at the time, 
he had considered rather clever and | 
amusing. 

* Confound it!” he said to himself. “I } 
suppose I shall have to write and explain 
that it’s out of the question;” and his 
friend Thompson coming in at that mo- | 
ment, Mr. Langley laid the letter before [ 
him, with further comments and injurious 
expressions regarding the Lanford people. 

“Why, won’t the old buffer go down f 
for them?” remarked Thompson, inno- 
cently. 

“Go down? Why, man, he would as 
soon think of voyaging tothe moon. Your 
ignorance of matters of public notoriety is 
amazing. Krampf is the lion of the season ; 
he can get almost any fee he likes in 
London, for there’s a tremendous compe- 
tition for him for ‘at homes’ and things, 
I don’t know the man, for one thing— 
not a great deprivation, I can’t stand 
classical music ;—but even if I did, I 
haven’t the cheek to ask him for this 
Lanford business; he’d feel grossly in- 
sulted. The fact is, I pitched in too much 
of a tale, and now I suppose I shall have 
to cry off and tell ’em the real state of 
the case—a very humiliating thing to do.” 

“ Very,” said Thompson, sympatheti- 
cally. 

“And I should really enjoy taking a } 
rise out of ‘em somehow; I don’t like | 
giving in like this.” Mr. Langley broke 
off disconsolately, his mind a prey to the 
most gloomy reflections. His dismal 
reverie, however, was almost immediately 
interrupted by the appearance of some 
object which caught his eye in the street 
below. ‘ Hallo!” he cried, briskly, “ there 
goes old Kaufmann. What a jolly old 
Teuton it is! How do, Kaufmann!” and 
he nodded from the club window, as the 
passer-by looked up, and grinned a recog- 
nition. ‘ How like these German fellows 
are to each other, aren’t they ?” 

‘“‘ Remarkably,” assented Mr. Thompson, 
drily, and then he offered a remark to his 
friend which appeared to tickle that gentle- 
man considerably, for, after exclaiming, 
* By Jove!” Mr. Langley was seized with 
a convulsive fit of chuckles, which was of a § 
very acute nature and lasted some time, 

“A splendid suggestion!” he cried, at 
length; “I'll go and see Kaufmann this 
very afternoon.” 
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Said Kaufmann played a ’cello in the 
orchestra at the Thespian Theatre, and a 
jovial old Bohemian he was. He played 
the ‘cello because they wanted a ’cello 
player ; but he might just as well have 
taken any other instrument, for he could 
perform upon them all—except, I believe, 
the trombone—with a very fair amount of 
skill. Langley had known him some years, 
and delighted in the company of the old 
musician, who had had experiences of 
life in every capital in Europe, and could 
entertain you with a thousand stories of 
his adventures, the celebrities he had met, 
and what not. 

The interview between this worthy and 
Mr. Langley Brown was of a confidential 
character, which, unfortunately, prevents 
any account of it being given. When, 
however, old Kaufmann was saying good- 
bye to his young friend at the door, he 
shook his head with an air of severity, and 
observed : 

“You are a ferry onbrincibled young 
man!” 

Upon which the other burst into a 
guffaw, and walked off without any ap- 
pearance of repentance. 


Mrs. Hobart Berkeley awaited with 
great impatience Mr. Brown’s reply to 
her letter. When the reply came, the 
news it told was almost too good to be 
true. 

“Ob, Hobart,” cried the lady, after 
hurriedly perusing the letter, “ Herr 
Krampf can come! Langley has got him 
to promise. ‘I do not think,’ he says, 
‘that he would have done it for any one 
but me: I am coming down with him. 
After I explained the kind of people he 
had to do with, he said he should not 
think of taking any fee. The Herr’— 
Langley speaks of him as ‘The Herr’ all 
through in the most familiar manner—‘is 
quite content with the appreciation which 
he knows he will receive. He will play 
his own compositions solely: most of 
which will be heard for the first time, so 
that you ought to feel honoured in being 
the first to make acquaintance with his 
latest works. The Herr can come on 
Thursday, the fifteenth proximo.’ Oh, 
Hobart, isn’t it perfect ?” 

And Hobart agreed that it was, and 
wondered whether Herr Krampf could be 
persuaded to accompany a recitation on 
the piano. He must certainly, he said, 
get something up at once in view of such a 
golden opportunity. 





When the eventful evening arrived, 
which was to witness the introduction 
of the star to the best society of Lan- 
ford, there was, as may be imagined, 
excitement in the Berkeley mansion. 
Hobart went about darkly muttering to 
himself; savagely frowning at inanimate 
objects, apostrophising the book-case as 
“friend of my youth”; taking, in a word, 
his last chance of rehearsal. Mrs. Hobart 
having done all that was to be done, lay 
on the sofa holding a book of poems, but 
she was much too excited to read them. 
It was a relief when the time came for 
the guests to arrive. 

The celebrated Krampf and the cousin 
were to arrive somewhat later than other 
folk, the Herr’s many engagements keep- 
ing him in town until the last moment. 
For some time, therefore, the company 
assembled at No. 4, Trafford Square, 
merely existed, and with what patience 
they might muster ; Mr. Hobart, it is true, 
recited a poem of his own composition in 
a thrilling manner, but nobody paid much 
attention to him. There was a good piano 
in the drawing-room ; but, in honour of the 
virtuoso, a splendid new Broadwood had 
been hired for the occasion, and it was 
round this monstrous instrument that all 
the interest circulated. 

Finally, the long-looked-for appeared. 
Herr Krampf was announced and entered 
the room, accompanied by Mr. Langley 
Brown. The great man charmed every- 
body, particularly the ladies, by his 
benignity. Only two of the company had 
seen him at a distance ina London concert- 
room ; they agreed in a whisper that he 
looked a trifle older seen close to. Mr. 
Brown, himself, as carrying in his person 
reflected greatness, was well received : he 
always dates from that evening the first 
impression he made upon the virgin heart 
of Miss Kerfew, Canon Kerfew’s charming 
daughter. Mr, Brown appeared to be on 
excellent terms with the distinguished 
pianist. There was evidently a very 
friendly understanding between them. As 
they had entered the room, Herr Krampf 
seemed to have made a jocular remark to 
his companion, for the young man under- 
went a momentary convulsion, What 
charming bonhommie! What condescen- 
sion! How everybody then envied Mr. 
Langley Brown ! 

Herr Krampf was in an excellent 
humour. As he rested his large person 
upon the music-stool, he beamed through 
his spectacles upon the company with quite 
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a roguish twinkle in his eye. Those who 
were ever present at one of the Herr’s 
public performances, will remember certain 
fads or mannerisms which he invariably in- 
troduced. One of these was the careful 
dusting of the piano keys with a large 
white pocket-handkerchief before he would 
touch a note. There was quite a breath- 
less interest while Herr Krampf now per- 
formed this little duty, with, as it seemed, 
more elaboration than was quite necessary. 
Some who sat close to the piano asserted 
that he winked at this moment, in a 
solemn manner, upon Mr. Brown who sat 
by his side ; and that the younger gentle- 
man underwent another quiet convulsion ; 
that statement, however, may be open to 
doubt ; a slight hallucination, probably, 
due to the excitement of the moment. 

“Ach!” cried the pianist to Mrs. 
Berkeley, as he prepared to begin; “you 
haf a Proadwood! Zat is goot.” 

He then appeared to become absent in 
his mind for a moment and to ruminate 
deeply. Finally, he muttered half to him- 
self: ‘‘I must haf some, or I cannot 
blay”; and producing a snuff-box, he 
inhaled a pinch of the rappee with great 
apparent enjoyment. Strange to say, 
the only person who appeared at all 
surprised or shocked by this proceeding 
was Langley himself. He had the 
temerity to kick the Herr under the 
piano, and whispered to him: “ Confound 
it, K., remember where you are!” in a 
severe tone: a speech which was not 
overheard by any one. The ladies were 
all charmed. ‘How quaint it was—this 
snuff- taking! Quite an old - world 
custom!” And Herr Krampf’s broken 
English, ‘How charming”; and the 
handkerchief business, ‘‘ How very, very 
charming !” 

In the midst of a death-like silence, 
and having previously turned up _ his 
coat-cuffs with great care, the Herr 
struck one chord, lifted his hands mag- 
nificently and looked with a searching 
glance round his audience. Every one 
was in ecstasies, What a touch! What 
feeling! What expression! What soul! 

The pianist proceeded. He played en- 
tirely without the score. What a memory 
he must have! At the close of his first 
piece there was delighted acclamation. 
Each one mentioned to his neighbour the 
points of genius he had specially noticed 
—points which divided this great man 
from all the rank and file, and which 
raised him at once to the very highest 





place, All were enthusiastic except one 
mild old gentleman who seemed to have 
got in by mistake somehow (he had been 
brought by his friends sorely against his 
will), and who evidently didn’t understand 
anything about high-class music, and who 
was very properly looked down upon in 
consequence, 

Under cover of the applause, the old 
German turned to Langley with a 
satisfied smile. 

“ Zat is not bad for an extemporisation 
—hein?” he said. “It is a goot biano. 
I am enjoying myself. Zis is better zan 
scraping.” 

The good-natured man played quite a 
number of times until he had really 
roused the company to a fever-heat of 
excitement, and until the mild old gentle- 
man had fallen asleep with his head 
against a cabinet in the far corner. He 
was so kind that he readily promised 
to accompany Mr. Hobart Berkeley’s 
recitation: and he did, with a venge- 
ance. He played so loud, in fact, that 
not one syllable of the poem was audible. 
Poor Hobart stood gesticulating wildly, 
while the Herr crashed and thundered 
until all were filled with amazement, 
and Mrs. Hobart with trepidation, lest 
there should be damage done to the 
piano. 

When the time came for the company 
to refresh themselves, Herr Krampf showed 
himself to be as mighty in his character of 
trencherman as in that of pianist. He 
punished the provisions to such an ex- 
tent, as to cause quite a famine; and a 
number of people, who did not know how 
to take care of themselves, got next to 
nothing in consequence. He also drank 
copious libations and became so merry that 
Mr. Brown began to be alarmed, and tried 
to restrain the Herr’s mirth. 

‘*My good fellow,” remonstrated the 
Teuton, in a whisper, “I cannot blay for 
nossing. It is long since I so much enjoy 
myself,” and he tossed off another bumper 
as he spoke. He was perfectly affable, 
this great man; he did not mind being 
introduced to everybody ; and, be sure, all 
the guests were anxious to have this 
honour. He took snuff constantly, and 
when, having offered poor Hobart his box, 
that gentleman meekly took a pinch, and 
nearly sneezed his head off, the Herr roared 
with laughter so that there appeared to be 
danger lest he should have an apoplectic fit. 

Before the evening was over he was 
* hail-fellow” with every one, cracking 
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jokes with the ladies, and devoting himself 
to them so gallantly that he won all their 
hearts. When he was asked, quite the 
last thing, if he would not play again, after 
shaking his head a great number of times, 
and exclaiming: ‘ But I cannot blay after 
supper,” he was finally persuaded to sit 
down before the key-board, taking his 
seat on the music-stool in a somewhat 
unsteady fashion. He played an extra- 
ordinary fantasia which was pronounced 
to be “so characteristic,” “so bizarre,” 
‘so uncommon,” but, towards the close of 
the piece, the mild old gentleman’s face 
assumed a look of recognition. 

** Ah,” he whispered to his fair neigh- 
bour, Miss Cromer, who was listening in 
a rapt attitude, “ there is something I know 
at last; it is ‘Pop goes the weasel!’ with 
variations. How very cleverly he is doing 
it!” and the old fellow looked quite 
gratified by his own sharpness of per- 
ception. 

“Mr. Hastings!” (that was the mild 
old gentleman’s name), “Mr. Hastings!” 
hissed the lady, with an agonised counte- 
nance, “ what are you thinking of ?” 

The innocent old man was quite taken 
aback, and apologised humbly at the con- 
clusion of the piece. 

“Tt was, of course, my mistake,” he 
stammered. “I—I do not understand 
music, I am afraid.” He was painfully 
aware that in spite of whatever he could 
say, Miss Cromer evidently looked upon 
him as a person of weak mind, who ought 
to be taken care of. 

It seemed, however, that the Herr had 
heard the old gentleman’s remark, for as 
he got up to go (it was announced that he 
had to catch the night train to town), he 
addressed the assembled multitude in the 
following terms (that young rascal of a 
Langley was making himself agreeable to 
Miss Kerfew in a corner in the ante-room, 
else surely he would have stopped the 
Herr’s mouth) : 

‘‘Ladies and shentlemen,” the old 
German began, waving his snuff-box in the 
air in an oratorical manner, ‘ before I go, 
zere is a leetle mistake I will set right: 
you haf not quite zee right pronouncing of 
my name. I will tell you how it should 
be pronounced.” (Every one on the 
qui vive here so as to give their unen- 
lightened outside friends the benefit of 
first information from the fountain-head.) 
“T find you call it ‘Krampf.’ I haf not 
called it so myself, but zat is what you 
call it. Zee way to pronounce my name is 





Kaufmann — K-a-u-f-m-a-n-n, Joseph 
Kaufmann” (here he bowed magnificently), 
‘‘T haf the honour to blay the ’cello in 
the orchestra at zee Tespian Teatre. As 
to zee ozer great musician whose name 
also begins wiz a ‘ K,’ you will be glad to 
hear zat he is blaying before zee Queen at 
Windsor zis efening, as you will see in zee 
morning papers. Zere is” (continued the 
Herr, now backing himself out of the door 
with the politest of bows), ‘‘zere is one 
shentleman here who has a head for music ; 
he is zee shentleman in zee corner—Meester 
Hastings, I belief—he is a sensible man ; 
he knows zee tune of ‘Pop goes zee 
weasel,’ when he hears him. Ladies and 
shentlemen, I vish you a ferry goot efen- 
ing.” He was gone. 

There is no typographical arrangement 
of marks of exclamation by which I can 
even faintly represent the effect upon the 
room of Herr Kaufmann’s speech. If he 
had cast a bombshell among the company 
he could not have produced a greater 
surprise, Let us draw the kindly veil over 
the scene of humiliation. 

The worst of it was that the story got 
out, and the poor Perfectionists were most 
unmercifully chaffed by the Philistines. 
They entertained a horror of German 
music from that date onward. 

When Langley afterwards remonstrated 
with old Kaufmann for letting out the 
secret, the old fellow replied with a 
chuckle : 

‘“My dear boy, I could not help it. 
Zey were so solemn. But I am afraid zey 
will neffer forgive me—or you either, you 
rascal,” 

And, as a matter of fact, relations have, 
to put it mildly, been strained between 
Langley and the Berkeleys ever since that 
fatal evening. But Miss Kerfew has quite 
forgiven him. 





LONDON ON FOOT. 


Ir is the Sunday before Ascot; the date 
is fixed for us not by the ecclesiastical 
calendar, but by certain signs that are 
visible on the highway. Now it is a four- 
horse coach that is being driven quietly 
along, a few. horsey-looking men outside, 
and the inside filled with horses’ clothing 
and kit-bags. Then comes a string of 
“flys” with horses ambling steadily past, 
and drivers half-dozing on their boxes, and 
evidently not on the job to-day, but 
making for some distant part. Again 
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there is a fourgon of luggage, then a 
phaeton and two or three cabs loaded with 
miscellaneous items—hat-boxes and port- 
manteaux mixed with saddles, bridles, 
halters, and rugs. Mr. Spigot the East End 
publican and a few friends are jogging 
along in a roomy break, with wine and 
mineral-water cases stuffed here and there. 
And following these is a private omnibus, 
full of men-servants and maid-servants, 
with a batterie de cuisine and other house- 
hold implements on the roof. 

We could not go much “straighter” 
for Ascot than along the road through 
Brentford, 


For dirty streets and white-legged chickens known, 


and so by Hounslow, famed for highway- 
men, where the road for Bath and Bristol 
forks off from that to Winchester and 
Salisbury. And then by Bedfont, long 
a haunt of the Driving Club in the days 
of the heroes of the road celebrated in 
song : 
Here’s to the heroes of four-in-hand fame, 
Harrison, Peyton, and Ward, sir; 


Here’s to the dragsmen that after them came, 
Ford and the Lancashire Lord, sir. 


As a slight memorial of those happy 


days, stand the fighting cocks in Bedfont 
Churchyard, cunningly clipped out of 
“the yew-tree’s shade.” Having got thus 
far, there is Staines Bridge before us, 
with Egham close at hand and Ascot 
beyond. 

With all this exceptional traffic for 
Ascot bound, there is also the usual Sunday 
concourse of vehicles, four-horse breaks 
and pleasure vans for Kew, Richmond, and 
Hampton Court. And bicycles stream 
along with stealthy whirl, threading in and 
out among the more ponderous vehicles, 
But one feature of the scene we miss: 
where is the useful familiar omnibus which 
on Sundays, instead of making fruitless 
journeys to Liverpool Street or the Bank, 
takes its customers for a pleasant jaunt 
to Kew Gardens or Richmond Park? 
Where is the regular ’busman, the driver 
smart and spruce with a flower in his 
button-hole, the conductor who, with his 
vehicle well filled, can snatch some leisure 
moments for his Sunday paper. Why 
tarry the wheels of their chariots ? 

Then somebody suggests “the omnibus 
strike,” and the conviction strikes home 
that this threatened crisis has actually 
come to pass. Now strikes concern us not 
at present, nor the questions they involve ; 
but the outward aspect of things under 





such conditions excites a good deal of in- 
terest. We may have seen London under 
a good many aspects—in gloom for disas- 
ter; in rejoicing for the soldiers’ return ; 
decked with flags for public pageants ; or 
barred and shuttered in the fear of riot 
and disorder. But to adopt the words of 
the old Jacobite song, “Far we have 
travelled, and muckle have we seen” ; but 
London without omnibuses never saw we 
yet. 

As far as the train will take us towards 
the centre of affairs let us take a Sunday 
excursion. There are signs of excitement 
along the route; people gather on the 
kerbs and exchange chaff and slang with 
the drivers of any public vehicles that 
may be passing. There are omnibuses 
here and there to be seen, but of the 
private speculative character, and not be- 
longing to any of the regular lines, and 
these are received with cheers and gratu- 
latory shouts. Then we come to the 
stables of one of the companies, the gates 
closed, and proclamations of various kinds 
affixed to the gate-posts, while knots of 
meu gather here and there, and a strong 
detachment of police try to keep people 
moving on. And now we are at the 
starting-point of an important route where 
hitherto rival companies have contended 
for the traffic. Here, on a fine Sunday 
afternoon, in a general way, there would 
be a constant stream, a double row of om- 
nibuses arriving and departing, and, as 
the time for getting homeward arrived, a 
struggle for places, on the part of the public, 
all round. But now there is not an omni- 
bus to be seen, and the wide roadway is 
pretty well filled with a respectable crowd, 
who form a hedge on each side of the 
traffic. And that is still considerable, in 
spite of the absence of the ’buses. Thomas, 
the coachman, with the rounded face and 
bulky limbs, the more genteel Jeames, 
who sits by his side, these have not struck, 
although jocularly adjured to do so by 
the crowd. And a number of fine car- 
riages with high-stepping horses, and 
smart servants, and smart people inside, 
are driving westwards this Sunday after- 
noon, ‘ They’re off to their baccarat, they 
are,” suggests a cynical bystander. And 
we hear stories of very jolly houses “ out 
beyont,” where Sunday stretches only as 
far as the gates of the pleasant, secluded 
grounds, and where all the games and 
diversions of the week are kept up on 
Sundays, only more so. Not that there is 
any reproach conveyed in such remarks. 
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The assistants, many of them more or less 
connected with omnibuses and horses, are 
generally of opinion that they “ would like 
to have a go at it themselves.” Equally 


do the early birds who are on their way 
to Ascot meet with approval : 


We have been there, and still would go, 
’*T was like a little heaven below. 


Such the general sentiment ; while “ if this 
only lasts, Bob, we'll see the Ascot Cup 
together.” 

There are plenty of females in the 
crowd : wives of the ’busmen and others 
interested in their welfare, and quite a 
number of children—boys especially—all 
neat and tidy, the ’busmen of the future. 
To-morrow those velvet jackets and neat 
knicker suits will have to be “ put away,” 
probably to make up the rent, and if there 
are no wages forthcoming next Saturday, 
where will Jacky and Tommy be then ? 
Such forecasts, however, do not trouble 
the minds of the men, although perhaps 
they make the mothers anxious. 

We all—who go on omnibuses—are by 
sight acquainted with the ’bus-driver’s wife, 
a neat little woman, who lies in wait for 
the omnibus with a basket—sometimes 
also with a baby—containing—the basket, 
that is—the driver’s hot dinner. She is a 
pretty good cook probably, for the steak 
pudding or the bit of beef and Yorkshire 
has an appetising savour. The conductor, 
by the way, generally has his dinnner cold, 
and keeps it under the cushion of the ’bus 
till he is ready for it. 

These scenes are very well for Sunday, 
and afford a certain amount of distraction. 
But how will it be on Monday when 
London, intent on its business or its 
pleasure, finds not an omnibus to help it 
on its way? Well, Monday morning 
comes, and the omnibus strike looms hazily 
upon us, like an evil dream, The morning 
paper confirms the evidence of the senses. 
No ’buses to-day, or next to none. And 
yet, arriving at the usual starting-place, 
one half expects to find the omnibus wait- 
ing there. But all is a blank, 

The annoyance is all the greater 
that we have grown accustomed to cheap 
fares, and to launch ourselves to and fro to 
any part of London at small cost and with 
tolerable promptitude. In fact, with cer- 
tain limitations, where can we find a freer, 
easier, and pleasanter way of getting about 
than on the top of a London omnibus ? 
The limitations alluded to are that 


when you most want the omnibus, you’ 





can’t get it. It is a broken reed on a 
rainy day. But that is a defect insepar- 
able from public vehicles; you are far worse 
off in Paris or Brussels. And, in addi- 
tion, we have a tolerable system of rail- 
ways serving the metropolis, and a very 
imperfect network of trams, the imperfec- 
tion due to the prejudices of the Londoner, 
so that he has not cause for complaint. 
And all this makes an omnibus strike an 
inconvenience only, and preserves the 
metropolis from actual calamity. 

But how to get to Piccadilly Circus 
without an omnibus? There is a way, 
certainly, by going half round London by 
Underground ; but that also involves an 
omnibus for the last section of the journey, 
and who can say whether that railway 
omnibus may not have struck too? Ona 
the whole it is better to walk. And the 
attempt makes us feel how small we are in 
comparison with the immensity of London. 

Soon, on the way, we come to the exten- 
sive stables and yard of the Road Car 
Company; the great gates closed, and 
policemen mounting guard over the door- 
way. Drivers and conductors hang about 
in groups, and discuss the situation. There 
are a few horsekeepers at work feeding the 
horses ; but this is all that is going on at 
a place where, in a general way, there is 
so much well-regulated activity. Following 
the round, one feels that there is a certain 
sombreness and dulness in the aspect of 
things. There is plenty of ordinary traffic, 
and the tide of vehicles going to Ascot is 
setting in even more strongly than on 
Sunday. Here is the London cabman 
combining business with pleasure, and 
going for an outing which he hopes will 
bring profit as well as delight. Some- 
times he takes his wife and family too, 
packed into the vehicle with layers of sacks 
full of chopped hay and straw, with oats, 
and perhaps beans—happy cab-horse !—in 
more modest proportions. And then there 
is the ever active army of tradesmen’s 
carts, the vans loaded with every kind of 
merchandise ; the carriages of the mag- 
nates of the City whirling away towards 
Temple Bar, the phaston and high-steppers 
of the stockbroker. But how much we 
miss the useful, familiar omnibus! Their 
varied colours, red and blue, and green 
and white, although crude perhaps in 
themselves, and hardly satiafactory to the 
artist’s eye, yet give much of their glitter 
and charm to the streets of London. 

At Sloane Street corner not an omnibus 
to be seen; where are the crowds that 
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came charging up from Fulham, from 
Brompton, from Walham Green, and from 
farthest Putney? There is not one to 
answer to the call; not a voice invites 
you to the Circus, to King’s Cross or the 
Bank. You may go there if you like, but 
how and as you can. At Hyde Park 
Corner, where more streams unite, there 
is the same dismal blank. And along 
Piccadilly, although the world is well 
awake and carriages are abroad, shopping 
going on, and people driving to shows 
and exhibitions, yet half the zest and go 
of the street seems lost without the bright 
gleam of the cheerful, familiar bus. And 
when it is an affair of Piccadilly Circus, 
one writes Ichabod, in a metaphorical way, 
upon the paving-stones. For what had 
London to show more characteristic and 
unique than the constant arrival and de- 
parture of the ’buses at this or other well- 
known centres of traffic? It is the visible, 
audible pulse of life in the great City ; we 
see the corpuscles hurrying along, we hear 
the heart beat, so to say, atoms of the 
great world are whirling visibly before 
the eyes. Beauteous women, and others 
as ugly, children in all the delight of youth, 
old age that is helped trembling down the 
steps, the myriads intent on some kind 
of toil, the thousands equally intent on 
pleasure, all the world indeed pass in and 
out of the omnibuses, are seon for a 
moment, and vanish in the great gulf. 

And now the Circus is a blank. In spite 
of the whirl of vehicles, the hansoms as in- 
numerable as the stars in the sky, the clash 
and clatter of all kinds of other vehicles, 
the place seems but dead and lifeless to 
us. For where is our well-known ’bus? In 
vain we watch for its coming, dexterously 
threading its way through the crowd of 
traffic to the well-known corner. Veteran 
of the London streets, do you feel your- 
self lost now and abandoned, a mere 
castaway drifting helplessly you know not 
where? Stay, there is a sail in sight! 
Actually an omnibus. It is a Pirate, it is 
true, but in such distress even a Pirate is 
a welcome sight. 
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CHAPTER II, 


“To think of his coming here, now, of 
all times! With his vulgar plebeian talk— 
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and the Bishop coming! Mamma, can’t 
you send him away? He is dressed like 
a plough-boy. We really can’t introduce 
him to the Bishop as our cousin!” and 
tears of vexation and disgust sprang into 
Minnie’s pretty eyes. It was after break- 
fast the following morning. 

Mrs. Dawe and the girls were in the 
morning-room. Miss Smith was there too, 
receiving orders for the day, or rather the 
week. 

The Bishop of the Diocese was coming, 
at the end of it, to hold a confirmation. 
He was to arrive the previous day, and to 
sleep at the Vicarage. This necessitated 
many intricate arrangements in the 
domestic economy of the household, 
which, under Mrs. Dawe’s government, 
was usually carried out in the most cheese- 
paring of systems. As these new arrange- 
ments all fell directly or indirectly upon 
Miss Smith, her work was well cut out 
for her. 

“Why doesn’t papa tell him to go?” 
exclaimed Gwen, the second daughter. 
“T’'d soon get rid of him!” 

“TI wish to goodness we could,” cried 
Mrs. Dawe, passionately. ‘If he weren’t 
a relation,” in a less violent tone, ‘‘ we 
might speak more plainly, As it is, he 
will take no hints.” 

“T’m not afraid of him! I'll just tell 
him plainly———” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind, 
Minnie!” said Mrs. Dawe, sharply, then 
she caught Miss Smith’s eye and controlled 
herself again. ‘ We can’t be inhospitable. 
If he hasn’t the feelings of a gentleman, and 
is too thick-skinned to see that he isn’t 
wanted, we must put up with him. It’s a 
painful thing to have to discuss before 
strangers,” she said, turning to Miss 
Smith, and speaking in rather a forced 
tone. ‘ But, I suppose, most families have 
a black sheep. James was brought up in 
our family as if he had been our own son— 
he is the son of Mr. Dawe’s sister, who 
died when he was only seven, and he was 
a source of nothing but trouble and dis- 
appointment tous. He grew worse as he 
got older, and finally he ran away and left 
us. From that day to this, eight years 
ago, we have heard nothing of him. Now 
when he is at his last resources—a penni- 
less pauper, he comes back to sponge on 
us,” the voice rising into more genuine 
feeling, ‘‘ and to disgrace us before——” 

“The Bishop.” 

With a start everybody turned in the 
direction of the open window. 
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Outside, leaning against the creepers 
that clung about it, was Mr. James Brown. 
He stood there, absorbed apparently in the 
summer-garden scene before him, giving no 
sign of having spoken. Mrs. Dawe’s face 
flashed scarlet and then paled with anger. 

“Lounging about as usual!” she said. 
* You might go and see what your uncle is 
doing at the stables,” 

“ All right, aunt,” with cheerful alacrity 
moving away. 

“Tt’s dreadful!” cried Minnie. ‘ He 
doesn’t know what shame is! He’s quite 
equal to telling the Bishop that he’s em- 
ployed in a ‘store,’ as he calls it,” mimick- 
ing the nasal twang. 

“And then his clothes!” exclaimed 
Gwen. “Did you ever see such shocking 
things? And he has no luggage but that 
little shabby bag; so, of course, he has no 
dress-suit. Surely!” as an appalling sus- 
picion broke on her, ‘‘he won't expect to 
be at the dinner-party !” 

“He will! Horrid fellow!” said poor 
Minnie, who had a most hopeful ambition, 
of which the Bishop’s unmarried chaplain 
was the foundation-stone, ‘and he'll spoil 
everything!” with despairing, spiteful 
pathos, 

“Poor relations are very awkward 
things,” said Miss Smith, suddenly. 

Mrs. Dawe looked at her sharply. She 
did not read in her lady-help’s face, the 
meaning she expected to see there ; but the 
annoying conviction that it was lurking 
all the same, in those unfathomable brown 
eyes, prompted her next speech. 

“I do wish you wouldn’t wear your hair 
in that shockingly untidy fashion, Miss 
Smith !” she said, snappishly ; “it doesn’t 
look respectable.” 

Miss Smith’s only reply to the rudeness 
was to gaze innocently at the pretty head 
of Miss Dawe, who, in secret imitation 
of the picturesque arrangement of the 
lady-help’s wavy hair, had ruffled her own 
smooth, silken locks into what she believed 
the same appearance of artistic disorder. 
A celebrated artist, who had spent a night 
at the Vicarage a week or two before, had 
actually had the extraordinary taste to 
express unlimited admiration for Miss 
Smith’s head, and had even gone so far 
as to sketch it, unknown to her, as she 
gathered fruit in the garden. Minnie, who 
had seen the sketch, did not think it worth 
while to tell Miss Smith of the little 
incident. But she understood Miss Smith’s 
calm glance now, and resented it hotly. 

“You speak as if you had some experience 





of poor relations,” she said, sneeringly, 
‘ But I suppose everybody has some.” 

“Don’t be a donkey, Minnie,” said 
Gwen, crossly, ashamed of the ill-bred 
speech, ‘Aren’t you nearly ready to get 
dressed, mamma? There is Thomas with 
the pony-carriage, already,” and she went 
off to get ready. Her mother followed. 
Partly from good-nature, partly from in- 
dolence, she hated these outbursts of 
family temper, and often longed—as in- 
tensely as she could long for anything— 
for a rich husband to appear on the scene, 
and carry her off into an atmosphere of 
peace and luxurious ease. 

“‘T wish, Miss Smith,” said Minnie, from 
the depths of the most comfortable chair 
in the room, “you would rearrange the 
drapery of my dinner-dress by Friday 
night. It is so stiff and ugly. Not that 
it makes much difference how one looks 
with a relation like James Brown at the 
table. Relation, indeed! He’s done things 
bad enough to be turned out of any 
respectable house,” with bitter signifi- 
cance, 

“What has he done?” 

“Well, it isn’t very pleasant to talk 
about. But he’s done pretty well all he 
can,” spitefully. ‘The last thing he was 
caught in, was trying to break open 
papa’s strong safe in his study.” 

The colour rushed deep and scarlet 
over Miss Smith’s face. A sudden little 
recollection, brought back by Minnie’s 
words, had come to her. It was, that 
she had found Mr. James Brown stand- 
ing before the safe when she had returned 
to the study, with the butter. He had 
been contemplating it, with an absorbed 
interest, which struck her now for the 
first time. The crimson rush of colour, 
recalled Minnie from her petulant ill- 
humour. 

“T oughtn’t to have told you,” sho 
said, uneasily ; “mamma and papa would 
be so angry. They made us promise 
never to repeat it. It was a servant, 
who came across the skeleton-key, after 
he left, in his room, who first found it 
out. She told people; but the story has 
been hushed up as well as we could. 
You won’t let it go any farther, Miss 
Smith?” 

“No,” said Miss Smith, absently. 
She was looking, in imagination, into Mr. 
James Brown’s dark eyes. 

“Tf it got about that we had a cousin 
a thief, it would ruin everything!” 
The thought of the Bishop’s chaplain 
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bringing a lovely flush to her cheek, 
“Tt’s bad enough as it is, But, anyway, 
Gwen and I mean to do our best to get 
rid of him before Friday. If papa and 
mamma are too kind to turn him out, 
we will make it so unpleasant for him,” 
with an angry laugh, ‘that he will be 
only too glad, thick-skinned as he is— 
to go!” 

The threat was well carried out. Mr. 
James Brown had arrived on the Monday. 
Before Wednesday was over, he had 
received enough girlish impertinences 
and snubs to make any man, who was 
troubled with even the smallest amount 
of sensitiveness, ashamed and uncomfort- 
able. Mr. and Mrs. Dawe did not 
correct the girls, though they themselves 
were never guilty of any open show of 
rudeness or inhospitality. ‘They treated 
the returned prodigal with the most 
frigid dignity. But a queer fancy came 
to Miss Smith, that they did not correct 
the two girls because they would have 
been glad to see him driven out of the 
house, though they did not wish to do it 
themselves. 

As for Mr. James Brown himself, it was 
plain, as Gwen and Minnie indignantly 
and scornfully said, that he had no feel- 
ings of a gentleman left. He had no 
more sensitiveness than the door - mat 
on which they wiped their pretty little 
feet soiled with the dust of the country 
lanes. Scornful innuendoes, open insult, 
angry reproaches might fall about him 
like hail-storms, he always showed the 
same easy, obliging temper, performing 
any little service they would allow him 
to do for them, with the willing alacrity 
of an obedient spaniel. 

Miss Smith, busy though she was—too 
busy to have time, except at meals, to 
exchange a word with him—saw it all. 

As “one of the family” she always had 
her meals with them, when they were 
alone, Mr. James Brown not being 
looked upon as a visitor, the usual order 
of things continued, and she sat down at 
table with them, As Martha was utterly 
incompetent as a cook, and as Mr, Dawe’s 
temper —it was called digestion — was 
seriously upset if the dishes were not to 
his taste, Miss Smith’s share of the family 
repast, was often a broken one. She 
would come in flushed from the kitchen 
fire, after the others had sat down, having 
lingered to get the next course well on 
its way, and would often slip out once 
or twice again during the meal itself, to 








see that Martha had neither in her in- 
capable flurry upset the sweets on to the 
hearth, nor dished up the savoury Mr. 
Dawe always liked with his dinner, for 
the benefit of the dog. 

So that she might superintend these 
culinary details without creating a dis- 
turbance at the family table, her seat was 
placed nearest the door. 

It was convenient, but draughty. 

Gwen, one day, had made a comment 
on it, but as no one else cared for the 
place, and it was so obviously the most 
convenient position for one who had to 
combine “making herself useful” with 
being “one of the family,” Miss Smith 
was left in undisturbed possession. 

Mr. James Brown sat near her. 

But he rarely addressed her. All his 
efforts were spent in making himself 
agreeable to his two pretty cousins. 

On Wednesday evening the dinner 
happened to comsist of various made-up 
dishes, which all required equal care, 
The first course was just finished when 
Miss Smith slipped into her place and sat 
down before her cold plate. 

No one noticed that her dinner was 
cold. 

Mrs. Dawe and the two girls were 
discussing, in an animated fashion, the 
placing of the guests for the grand dinner- 
party that was to be given in honour of 
the Bishop. 

Mr. James Brown, apparently, for once 
felt that he had nothing to do with the 
conversation. In a general way, whatever 
subject it might embrace, he gave his 
opinion, whether it were asked for or not. 
No cold stares nor haughty snubs could 
suppress him, 

Miss Smith’s eyes, studiously bent on 
her plate during these family conversations, 
might probably have betrayed the high- 
bred indifference of her face which was 
only occasionally broken by a queer little’ 
quiver of the mouth. She sat down now 
and began to eat her dinner—or rather 
make a pretence of doing so—for half- 
cold hashed mutton was an abhorrence to 
her. 

“And then that leaves Captain Hope 
to take in Miss Grantham,” said Minnie, 
“ and it is all arranged, thank goodness!” 

“And who am I to take in—Miss 
Smith?” It was like a bombshell cast 
into the middle of the family dinner- 
table. 

Even Miss Smith started and looked 
round at the audacious speaker, 
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Mr, James Brown leant back in his chair 
contemplating the amazement he had 
created. 

‘t Oh—we——” 
“ Well 4 

‘‘We never thought you would care to 
dine with us,” said her mother, coming to 
her rescue, ‘You always used to hate 
dinner-parties.” 

“ Bat I may have changed since then. 
I reckon I’d like to have a little spree 
with a real bishop,” in his most pronounced 
nasal twang. 

A gasp went round the family. 

“We don’t talk of ‘sprees’ where bishops 
are concerned,” said his aunt, coldly. 

“ And it’s as well not to drag in music- 
hall expressions before ladies,” said his 
uncle, with pompous contempt. 

 Yes—I think I should like to assist at 
this dinner-party,” went on Mr. James 
Brown, as if he had heard nothing. 

“But you can’t!” exclaimed Gwen. 
‘*You’ve no dress-clothes ! ” 

‘Been looking in my bag?” mildly 
turning to her. 

‘Of course not!” she retorted, but 
flushing crimson. 

“How do you know, then?” more 
mildly than before. 


stammered Minnie. 


‘Don’t talk rubbish, James!” said Mrs. 


Dawe, angrily. “Is it likely the girls 
would do such a thing ?” 

“T thought it was a little queer,” he 
said, reflectively. 

The usually good-natured Gwen darted 
a furious look at him. She understood, 
if none of the others did, the real meaning 
of his words. He had caught her, the day 
after his arrival, standing by his open bag 
in his room. She had made some confused 
excuse which he had apparently believed. 

“ Flowever,” he said, brightening up 
again, “I must have some one to take in, 
May I take you in, Miss Smith?” turning 
with cheerful alacrity to her. 

Mrs. Dawe and the girls flushed crimson 
with anger, confusion, and amazement. 
Miss Smith lifted her eyes from her plate 
and looked straight into his, not a ripple 
of feeling disturbing the gravity of her 
face ; but from her eyes flashed a light of 





such quick mischief and laughter, that 
Mr. James Brown’s were fairly dazzled 
before it. 

“T couldn’t very well come in to dinner,” 
she said, gravely. “I have no evening 
dress with me, and some one must look 
after Martha !” 

Mrs. Dawe and the girls were relieved. 
Miss Smith’s graceful good-breeding had 
made things straight for them, and yet they 
felt most unreasonably angry with her. 

“It was most impudent of James to 
drag her ia!” said Gwen, when they were 
alone after dinner. “I felt quite sorry 
for her. I don’t suppose she has ever had 
an evening dress in her life.” 

“Tt’s all Miss Smith’s fault,” retorted 
Minnie. “It is that forward manner of 
hers, showing plainly that she expects 
everybody to treat her on an equality. 
After all, she’s nothing but a servant, 
though she calls herself a lady-help! You 
made a great mistake, mamma, allowing 
her to have her meals with us,” 

* What could I do?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Dawe, fretfully. ‘ You know she held out 
about that, and I couldn’t afford to lose 
her. What with the difficulty in getting 
and keeping servants, in these days, one 
must put up with everything. And push- 
ing and impertinent as she is, she can 
make herself very useful.” 

“And you'll have James making love to 
her, like he did to Miss Fane, and taking 
her part against us!” said Minnie. “ It’s 
just the sort of thing he would do— 
marry a servant,” 

‘‘ Don’t talk like that, Minnie,” exclaimed 
Gwen, who was recovering from her fit of 
anger. “She isn’t quite a servant—and 
I’m sure I don’t know what we should do 
without her. Suppose she went off at a 
moment’s notice to-morrow, for instance, 
like a lot of the others have done?” 

‘‘Please,” cried Mrs, Dawe, paling at 
the awful possibility, ‘don’t say such 
things. Just mind how you speak to her, 
Minnie. And if I find James corrupt- 
ing her mind against us, when we have 
always treated her with every considera. 
tion, I will turn him out of the house at 
all risks.” 
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